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AMERICAN MERINO—THE 
STYLE TO BREED. 
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sham 





The communication of B. J. Wylie, of 
Marcellus, N. Y., in another column, is an | 
ng one to breeders of American 
Merinos. He takes what at present is the 
popular side of the question regarding the 
class of Merinos which is best for breeders 
toraise. But we doubtif he is altogether 
right. The term *‘mutton Merino,’’ which de- 
scribes a sheep with the form of the English 
mutton breeds, is one not natural to the 
Merino, any more than the form of a draft 
horse is the best for a thoroughbred or a 
trotter. There will be no controversy over 
the question as to the best form fora mut- 
ton sheep; but we submit that the American 
Merino is a combined sheep, adapted to con- 
litions which mutton sheep are not, and 
that to changeits form is to sacrifice some 
f the very characteristics Which make it 
mluable to the farmerand wool-grower. The 
Verino form has the sharp shoulder of the 
soroughbred horse, not the round shoulder 
the Southdown; his ribs “ave longer but 
iatter, giving more depth of body, which 
rm makes him an active sheep, a natural 
forager, for he moves more easily than if he 
tad the broad breast, round rib and shoulder 
ofthe mutton breeds. His form and habits 
ithim for hunting his food and living on 
xanty pastures; he roams over a fieid, while 
the mutton sheep will only move when food 
eeomes scarce where he is feeding. The 
form of the Merino is deep,not round, hence 
ié will not put on fat as quickly as the mut- 
ton breeds, and when he does put on fat it 
30n the inside, noton the outside of his 
tattass. Hisactive habits make his meat 
faher, an advantage in a country where fat 
eats are not wanted by the mass of the 
ople. In a dry warm climate the consump- 
tion of fat is much less than in a damp or 
i The natives of the Brit- 








very cold climate. 
sh Isles can consume with impunity a great 
ceal more fats than can those of the United 
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“tates, a fact due largely to difference of 
‘uate and surrounding conditions. Would 
» herefore, be best to change the form of 
ie American Merino to a type which must 
‘0 the end change some ofits most valuable 
“laracteristics? Or, shallit be heid in its 
present form, and those who want the round 
bodied, broad breasted type of sheep, which 
lature, fatten, and die earlier, seek their 
ideal in the mutton breeds? 

As to heavy fleeces, we happen to publish 
‘us week the official report of the New 
‘ork shearing. Yhe scouring record dis- 
“oses just what it did in this State, that the 
‘tavy fleeces gave the most cleansed wool, 
und also quite as good quality. We know 
‘his 18 not generally believed by wool-grow- 
“ts themselves; and in selecting fleeces for 
the scoured test, many of our Michigan 
sreeders selected just such fleeces as our 
correspondent says he is growing, with the 
Tésult that they were badly beaten by those 
Who sent their heavy fleeces, 

AS to the heavy shearing rams not being 
800d sires, the experience of Michigan breed- 
8 and our own observation for the past ten 
Jeers convince us that Mr. Wylie is wrong. 
The heavy fleeced Diamond is siring the 
ee lambs, and his lambs have in 
: Sired very heavy shearers, Diamond’s 

See Was not a desirable one, but from his 
a and ewes, and their progeny, have been 

ed fleeces of extra good quality as well as 
extra heavy weights. And it is the stock he 
8s which determines the valve of a ram— 
= few pounds of wool he grows himself, 

Sih tn oven Se Boone estat 
OX corresponde j ck 
ar pou ent, tree from Jarre, is never 

a sire. He is nearly sure to be 

tng in vigor. The handsomest and most 


We cite these as two notable instances with 
which Michigan breeders, and also some 
New York breeders, are conversant. And 
that this is the rule with all animals we feel 
convinced. The sire must be mascrline in 


| all respects—even coarse, as it is termed— 


if he is to bs a great stock-getter. We be- 
lieve this will be found trae in the case of all 
improved domestic animals—cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine. When the sire is bred to 
an ideal standard of fineness he is very like- 
ly to prove a failure. But we should like 
our sheep-breeders to give their experience 
on the points raised by Mr. Wylie. They 
are interesting and important to both breed- 
ers and wool-growers. 
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SHEEr HUSBANDRY IN GENE- 
SEE COUNTY. 








BY OLD GENESEE. 





NO. I. 





It has for some time past been my pur- 
pose to write for the FARMER a series of 
articles upon Genesee County sheep indus- 
try. With the permission of the Editor I 
will endeavor to fclfill that purpose; in 
doing which it is my object to go back to 
the earliest period of substantial improve- 
ment, and this will take us back nearly half 
a century. Genesee, it will be conceded, 
has long occupied a rank among the first 
sheep and wool producing counties of the 
State, and her breeders may justly pride 
themselves on the advances they have 
made. Going back toa period when the 
wool clip, not only of this county but of the 
State and the Union, averaged less than 
three pounds to the fleece, it is interesting 
to note the advances that have been made, 
and the steps that have placed Michigan 








' concede that these States 


side by side with Vermont and New York 
in the march of improvement, as all will 
now head the 
column. 

For purpose of fixing the data of this 
early improvement, I will conclude this 
article by the introduction of two short 
letters, the one from Chas. C. Pierson, a 
pioneer of the town of Grand Blanc, who 
many years since retired from his farm and 
established himself as a produce dealer at 
the city of Flint; and the other from Hon. 
Adrian P. Gale, of Atlas, whose father, 
Hon. E. G. Gale, emigrated from Vermont 
to Atlas some forty-five years ago, and be- 
came a prominent figure in stock breeding 
as well as politics and statesmanship. 

FLuint, April 22, 1889. 
Hon. Enos Goodrich, Fostoria, Mich. 

In the summer of 1848 R. B. Perry, G. 
Davis, Hon. Enos Goodrich and C. C. 
Pierson visited several flocks of fine wool 
Vermont sheep in the towns of Victor, 
Lima, Avon and Richmond, and made a 
purchase of thirteen bucks and six ewes; 
from Calvin Ward, of Richmond, N. Y., 
and F. R. Pierson, of Avon. These sheep 
were driven to Buffalo, together with a Dur- 
ham bull, and exhibited at the State fair 
held in Buffalo in September of same year, 
1848, and our stock, amidst a strong com- 
petition, was weil noticed by the examining 
committee, which gaye us a fair share of 
premiums. They were taken from the fair to 
Detroit by boat, and thence to Grand Blanc, 
Genesee County, Mich., and there divided 
up amongst the purchasers. Of course these 
being the first Vermont sheep brought into 
the county of Genesee, the curiosity to see 
those sheep by farmers who wanted to im- 
prove their flocks was quite exciting and 
pleasing to us as owners, and of course ail 
that were able to have one at the enormous 
price of $25 apiece, took them readily. I 
will name a few, the two Smiths, Siias and 
J. R., Col. Sawyer, Wm. Roberts and others. 
I was a good deal amused in traveling 
through Livingston County, where I was 
quite well acquainted, to have leading 
farmers question the price that those sheep 
brought. One Vermonter, by the name of 
E. Hardy, whois one of the leading men 
in Livingston County, expressed his opinion 
that no sheep was worth over $5 to him; but 
of late years has paid hundreds for one 
sheep. The woolof these sheep was of a 
nice quality, as good as any ever brought to 
this county; it was very free from grease, 
as the heaviest fleece did not weigh over 12 
pounds, and no one who got into raising 
this kind of sheep was sorry for the invest- 
ment. I have been satisfied with the 
fine wools and have never kept any others. 
The price paid for the bucks was $8 and for 
the ewes $10 per head. Hoping I have 
answered your questions I will close. 


Yours most respectfully, 
C. C. PLERSON. 





AtLas, Mich., May 6, 1889. 
Hon. Enos Goodrich, Fostoria, Mich. 

DEAR Sriz:—In fulfillment of promise to 
ascertain the time that father brought the 
first Merino sheep into the township of 
Atlas, 1 find by referring to the third 
volume of the Vermont Merino Sheep 
Register (which contains a short history of 
the flock as written vy himself) that his first 
importation, made from the flock of John 
T. Rich, of Shoreham, Addison County, 
Vermont, consisting of tworams and one 
ewe, was made in 1846, being two years 
earlier than I had supposed, which | think 
gives him the honor—if any there is—of 
bringing the first Merino Sheep into Genesee 
County, if not into the State of Michigan. 
lf I can serve you further in any way in the 
matter will gladly do so. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. P. GALE. 





Saginaw Courier: George W. Merrill last 
week exhibited at this offive several stalks of 
oats, of the white Egyptian variety, 16 inches 
long. The agricultural editor asserts the oats 
are the finest he ever saw. Mr. Merril! has 35 
acres of them, all in the same excellent condi- 
tion. 

Flint Globe: Wm. Humilton’s fine barns in 
Burton township, Genesee County, were 
struck by ligutnwg ana wtally destroyed on 
tue .oth, involving a ioss of $8,000. Four 
valuable horses, all the farm machinery and 








ey 
& fleece we ever saw on &@ Tam was on 


70 tons of hay were consumed. 


This little township organization still has 
a& name and local habitation, though its ses- 
sions cross and recross geographical lines 
according to the necessities and hospitable 
interests and wishes of its members. Dar- 
ing the past winter there was held at the 
Congregational Church in Webster a series 
of four publics, in which the general citizen 
united with the Association in making the in- 
terest widespread. Rev. Messrs. Sunderland 
and Lincoln, Lieut. Gov. Ball and others con- 
tributed either papers, oral addresses or 
plain talk, while Mr. Erwin Ball improvised 
musie, grave or gay, and Dorr Queal, Misses 
Smith, Butler, Ball and Lyon attended to 
the recitations. 

The regular March meeting was held at 
the residence of Wm. C. Latson, and as the 
repeal of the mortgage tax law of ’87 was 
before the Legislature the club undertook its 
consideration from the farmer’s standpoint. 
The discussion proved so interesting that it 
was carried over to the April meeting in 
Scio, at the residence of Daniel Lyon, 
where, with the arguments already produced 
by E. A. Nordman, Dancer, Phelps, Lin- 
coln, aided by the Hon. C. M. Fellows, of 
the Southwestern, it was, by a practically 
unanimous vote, decided to ask for its re- 
tention, with such equitable amendments as 
experience would suggest. 

The May gathering was at the hospitable 
home of Robt. McColl, on Boyden’s Piains, 
where, either from the awakened interest of 
its former sessions or from the fact Robert’s 
old popularity had not waned in all these 
years he has been quiescent in politics, or 
that there was something in the lifting of 
the clouds, certain it was that from 10 to 12 
the broad half mile lane leading to his house 
was lined with teams, conspicious amorg 
which was Lieut. Gov. Ball’s, making the 
possession unique by a hage Champion 
wagon, four-spring-seated, with nickel 
plated Cushman coupler holding on to the 
reach as longingly as grim winter does to the 
lap of (up to this period terrible dry) spring. 

The discussion took the form of a round 
robin on spring work. 

Mr. M. White gave some exhaustive state- 
ments on the treatment of small fruits, the 
objective points of which were: Avoid heavy 
manuring in Washtenaw County for raspber- 
ries or blackberries, as the seil is naturally 
good enough. He advised a mulch of clean 
straw spread on before setting out, aud mak- 
ing a parting of the same, and after trans- 
planting drawing the straw close around the 
stalks. Strawberries should have the same 
treatment, but would bear a larger infusion 
of animal excrement in the covering. High 
clay land was best for all kinds of fruite. 
Berries grown on muck were two-thirds 
water and the balance acid. In trimming 
out old canes he would use an instrament 
that any blacksmith could make out of a flat 
file, curved shape, fastened to a long handle. 
This work should be done in early spring be- 
fore the ground thaws so as not to displace 
the roots. Salt was good for pears; had 
heard of instances of its arresting the blight. 
Rev. R. G. Lincoln, who has a fruit farm 
near Highland, Oakland Co., said his exveri- 
ence was confined toa sandy knoll that a 
warrantes deed would scarcely hold, and 
muck. He was in acomfortable frame of mind 
concerning returns from the outlays. Ma- 
nure as a mulch worked like acharm on this 
kind of soil. He would prune twice a year 
and endeavor to get stocky canes. Allow 
the laterals to spread out. in treating muck 
nothing was so good as an adjacent sand 
bank. Clean plaster applied to the raspber- 
ries produced astonishing results. 

Austin Smith detailed some experiments 
in planting potatoes on heavy clay land, 
dropped seed in a deep furrow, covered light- 
ly, cross dragged in a few days, gradually 
filling up by cultivation, had but few that 
were sunburned, and the yield very satis- 
factory. 

E. A. Nordman, who for the last 30 years 
has been wrestling with one of Lima’s 
heaviest clay farms and who if he has one 
hobby that predominates over another, it is 
corn and ensilage, thought the important 
question before us Row was getting into har- 
ness for a big tug at this crop. Small fruits 
might be a very nice thing for amateur farm- 
ers, market gardeners, and recreation for 
ministers, but the most of us have to look 
to the cereals and grain substitutes; his 
hopes lay in corn, and he thought he was 
going to have a crop anyway. He was like 
the preacher who would hold divine service 
the next Sabbath, Providence permitting, 
but the Sunday following, Providence or 
not; believed we all could do it, and all the 
secret there was in it was mulch. If one 
berry man could conquer moisture with thin 
straw or manure he could do it with dirt. 
Many men in a dry time thought to preserve 
moisture by using cultivators that would 
reach down until they almost got tangled in 
a Chinaman’s queue, and for their pains saw 
their corn wither and rot; they had better 
spend their time studying Volapuk. Two 
inches was deep enough at any time to stir 
the surface; break the crust open, the 
surface pores, and the great force pamp na- 
ture has constructed will keep up a stream 
of moisture through apy drought we have 
yet encountered. A horse rake might after 
its days of usefulness were over be impro- 
vised into a first-class tool for the earlier 
stages of cultivation. Again, if we havea 
rain don’t wait until it is all evaporated be- 
fore you are in the field, but as soon as it 





can be worked without lumping put on all 


a time. 

Wm. Ball said that there was always a 
genuine orthodox ring to all the suggestions 
Brother Nordman made, and while some of 
the ideas advanced might be susceptible of 
criticism, he thought the last point made a 
strong one, namely, keep down the weeds. 
If, as our small fruit men tell us, a certain 
fruit grown under certain conditions was 


thing else, he would say that these parasites 
in and around the corn hill were about nine- 
tenths moisture, and that was why he was 
regarded as an old fogy by his vehicle-rid- 
ing neighbors, because when he had done ali 
he could with cultivators and harrows he 
put a foree of men in the field with hand 
hoes. He had never yet been able to find a 
tool that would wholly supplant them. He 
discarded hoes in planting, as experience 
had shown that the planter would do better 
and quicker the same work; used the plunger 
on soft ground and the hill planter on hard 
soil. As to cutworms, thought we should 
not be troubled this year as their habitat 
was clover sod; was not bothered on June 
grass sod, probably that and stubble land 
would be the corn ground this year; with 
the white grub (happy man) he never had 
any experience. 

Robt. McColl, in reply to inquiry why 
corn on the plains held green and matured 
in the long droughts when in other sections 
it wilted, said he thought there was some 
peculiar affinity in the soil for corn as it sel- 
dom failed with them of a fair crop; did not 
attribute it to late planting. As to cultivat- 
ing corn where it had attained a large growth, 
experiments made last year when the corn 





was in tassel showed surprisingly good re- 
suits. 

W. E. Boyden said the best piece of corn 
he ever raised was planted very early in the 
furrows of a sled marker, and he was from 
observation opposed to ridging up and plant- 
ing in the ridge. 

Amos Phelps belieyed Ball was carrying 
a level head when he used the band hoe, but 
was not in favor of cultivating in a dry time. 
Mr. I. Terry gave a description of the 
listing process as practiced in the west, but 
it was not thought practicable on our soil. 


Cc. M. STARKS., 
on 
IS HE RIGHT IN HIS CONCLU- 


SIONS? 





ManrceE.uus, N. Y., May 13, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Allow me through the columns of the 
FARMER to report the shearing of my year- 
ling rams. In the year 1888 my entire ram 
lamb crop consisted of 16; the oldest was 
yeaned March 30, 1888, the youngest May 
11th, 1888. 1 have for a long time been con- 
vinced that sheep breeders were paying too 
much attention to the Jarge quantity of waste 
matter taken from the outside of a sheep 
and improperly called wool, and too little 
attention to the quality. We often read of 
heavy fleeces of 30 and 40 pounds and over, 
when those same fleeces will not cleanse four 
pounds of it No. 1 wool. I have never 
known any of those very heavy shearers be- 
ing of any use as stock-getters. ‘They are 
‘, sports.”? My idea in regard to fine wool 
sheep breeding is to get a mutton carcass, 
covered with an even fleece; no objection to 
wrinkles, but let them be covered with an 
even fibre of wool, not with jarre hair or 
carpet woo), which makes the fleece so un- 
desirable to manufacturers. In my breeding 
last year my ideal was realized. The follow- 
ing is the result of my shearing: Sixteen 
and one-quarter Ibs., 1334, 20, 1434, 134, 18, 
1514, 14, 1644, 16, 19, 1614, 143%, 14, 
2024, 1414, aggregating 25637 Ibs.; average, 
1634 lbs. each. My sheep are what I term 
Commen Sense American Merinos, record- 
ed in N. Y. Register, carrying good fine 
even fleeces, with sufficient white oil for all 
necessary purposes, but none to excess. 
They were sired by ram Exchange, bred 
Dean & Jennings, of West Cornwall, Vt., 
(Atwood Club Register) proprietors of the 
Stowell stud flock. He sheared 26% lbs. of 
long, clean, white wool. I also sheared at 
the same timethe ram Ben Harrison, pur- 
chased by me Sept. 25, 1888, of Messrs. 
Dean & Jennings, sired by Julius, bred by 
S. S. Lusk, of Victor, N. Y., yeaned March 
15, 1888. From himI got 2144 lbs., over 
four inches in length and very even from 
head to hoof. 

I am well pleased with the result of my 
shearing, and take this means of communi- 
cating with some of my Michigan friends, 
many of whom are readers of the FARMER. 
B.J. WYLIE. 


Ae 





Tue Pennsylvania State Board of Agri- 
culture reports the analyses of a great num- 
ber of ‘*complete fertilizers,’? one of which, 
selling at $20 per ton, is stated to be worth 
$1.12; another, selling ‘at $18, is worth 17 
cents;.a third selis for $21 and analyzes for 
Vi cents. Several brands, however, are es- 
timated to be actually worth something 
more than their cost. 





Lone ISLAND radishes have now become 
so plentiful and cheap in the New York 
market that buyers are neglecting the 
southern stock arriving, and it is almost im- 
possible for receivers to obtain freight ex- 
penses, and instead of selling them at so 
much per 100 they have gone at so much per 
bbl. without regard for quantity contained 








in same. 








Secretary J. H. Earll sends us the offi 
Canandaigua on April 10th and 11th. With 


cial record of N. Y. State shearing held at 
it came arecord of the scouring of a few of 


thé-fleeces taken off, which will afford our wool-growers an opportunity to figure out just 


what fleeces are worth to the manufacturer. 


As in our own State, here has peen a grati- 


fying increase in the length of staple, and the longest stapled fleece was the heaviest both 
jn the grease and after scouring. It showg that some increase in the length of staple is 


possible without sacrificing either density or weight. 


The names of nearly every breeder 


who had sheep sheared are well known in this State, and it speaks well for these veterans 


to see them maintain a front rank in their c 
two-thirds water with a residue of some- | 


hosen business—the breeding and improve- 


ment of the American Merino. ‘The record is given below: 
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Clean wool—ist quality,5 5 Clean wool—ist quality,5 0 
do 2d o 1 5% do 2d do 0 0 
do 3d do 013 —Total 7 7% do 3d do 0 10 —Total 5 10 








At Metamora, Lapeer Co. 


The sixth annual festival of the Lapeer 


Club was held at Metamora, on Wednesday, May 1, 1889. 


County Sheep-Breeders’ and Wool-Growers’ 
The weather was cold and dis- 


agreeable, but the sheep men turned out and the sheep and wool interests were well repre- 
sented by such men as M. N. Kelley, D. F. Stone, D. Fellows, A. B. Corie!, Loomis, Cow- 


den, Baldwin, Palmerlee, Braidwood, Blow, 
few of the sheep were shorn. 


and others. On account of the weather but 


The only Shropshire shorn was one of Mr. M. Kelly’s. 


One of Mr. Fellows’ Shropshire lambs, 84 days old, weighed 94 pounds. 


N. B. BLOOD, Sec. 
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THE CHAMPION MACHINES, short delay may be disastrous, It is not 





The time has again arrived for those who 
are in need of farming implements to look 
around for the purchase of them. The 
farmer who possesses sufficient energy and 
business tact to procure a good home for 
himself and family ought to exercise the 
same judgment and care in the purchase of 
farm machinery that he would in supplying 
his farm with good cattle and horses. He 
should remember that his money accumulates 
by constant hard labor, and when paid out 
for inferior machinery is virtually thrown 
away; besides, heis put to a continual ex- 
pense and annoyance by the breaking of 
machinery. He purchases farming tools to 
do his work quickly and to save expense. 
This he cannot do with poor ones. 

Oar farmer subscribers have of course no- 
ticed the advertisement in our issue of May 
11th of th’ Champion Mowers and Binders. 
This is the fifteenth annual advertisement 
for these machines in our columns—a fact 
which speaks volumes for the stability and 
reliability of the manufacturers. These 
machines have an admirable reputation all 
over the country. ‘They are well made and 
thoroughly warranted by reputable and re- 
sponsible manufacturers, and are sold at one 
or more places in each county by reliable 
agents. They will harvest all kinds of 
grain or grass. ‘There is no cutting too diffi- 
cult tor these machines, and no ground over 
which a horse can travel is too rough or too 
soft for them to work on; they will do more 
work, stand more hard knocks, and are more 
durable than any others. The manufactur- 
ers not only warrant this, and that the ma- 
chines are the best for the purpose that have 
ever been made, but urge intending purchas- 
ers to examine them personally and see for 
themselves what the Champions are, and to 
ask other farmers who have used them what 
their opinion is. 

There is po economy to a farmer in buying 
a poor machine nor a second-rate machine. 
The very best is the cheapest, for usually 
the work of mowing and reaping must be 


necessary to mention this in a newspaper; 
every farmer knows what vexation and ex- 
pense such delays cause, and every prudent 
man triesto guard against them in buying a 
machine. It is with this in view that we 
call the attention of our readers to the fa- 
mous Champion machines. The Warder, 
Bushnell & Glessner Company, who make 
these machines, are among the oldest man- 
ufacturers in the United States. Their fac- 
tory was established at Springfield, Ohio, in 
1850, and has increased in size and facilities 
each year until it is now the largest and 
most complete binder and mower factory 
in existence. These men have made and 
deserve a reputation for the best of work, 
and fair dealing with everybody. The 
Champion machines are known and appre- 
ciated the world over; they are very popular, 
and will have a large sale in this vicinity 
this season. A supply of machines and a 
large stock of extra parts is kept at Jackson 
for the convenience of Michigan farmers. 





IN an article on the cattle industry Col- 
man’s Rural World in its last issue makes 
some good points on the condition of the 
market, and thecauses which have led to the 
present depression. It says: 


“The Rural World has all along insisted that 
the depreciated value of vattle was not occa- 
sioned by overproduction but by fortuitous 
circumstances consequent on our changed 
conditions and practices in shipping every- 
thing to one market. One wou'd think there 
was no market for western cattle but Chicago, 
to see the manner in which they are crowded 
to its stock yards. When years ago every coun- 
try town had its own slaughter houses and every 
city was a market, men met with competition 
among buyers, but nowadays when everything is 
collected together and shipped to the great central 
stock yards they find but few buyers and these 
able to hold the market and control prices. This 
system has nearly ruined the producers’ busi- 
ness and we are assured that the end is nearer 
than most people imagine.’’ 


The World has correctly diagnosed the 
disease, and the remedy is to smash the 
combination which has produced this state 
of affairs. 





Farmers complain that the spring seeding 





gone when the crop is ready, and even a 


of clover has been badly killed out by the dry 
spring,’ 


haustive Report of Seven Years’ Experi- 
ence at the College Farm. 





BY SAMUEL JOHNSON, PROFESSOR OF 


AGRICULTURE, 





COMPARATIVE TEST OF VARIETIES TO 
DETERMINE THEIR VALUH FOR EN- 
SILAGH. 


The following schedule of questions is the 
one referred to previously, and the replies 
from prominent farmers in different sections 
of the State will be read with interest and 
profit, especially by persons in their vicinity 


who contemplate building a silo: 

QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO SILOS 
SILAGE, 

When did you build your silo? 

How is it constructed? 

. What crops have you ensilaged? 

4. What variety of corn have you found 
most satisfactory? 

5. Do you plant in hills or drilis? 

6. How much seed tothe acre do you use? 

7. At what stage of growth do you cut? 

8. What is the average yield per acre? 

9. Is this yield estimated or weighed? 

10. Have you ever put corn in the silo un- 
cut? 

1l. Do you fill the silo rapidiy or slowly, 
and why? 

12. Do you pack the ensilage a3 closely as 
possible during the filling? 

13. What do you use for covering? 

14. Do you advise moderate weighting? 

15. What does your ensilage cost per ton or 
per acre? 

16. How many months after filling the silo 
was it opened? 

17. What was the condition of the ensilage? 

18. Did it change after opening, if so, how? 

19. Do you feed ensilage alone, or in com- 
bination with dried fodder and grain? 

20. What is your opinion of ensilage for 
milk production? 

21. In your opinion, is the quality of milk 
injuriously affected by feeding ensilage? 

22. Have you had any experience in feed- 
ing ensilage to sheep, swine or horses? 

23. In your opinion, can storage be secured 
in any other way, for an equivalent amount 
of fodder, so cheaply as in the silo? 

24. With your experience, do yeu consider 
this method of preserving fodder economical 
and satisfactory? Would you advise your 
brother farmers to build silos? 

The numbers used for the replies corres- 
pond to those of the questions. 

Some of the matter used was not received 
in reply to the inquiries noted, but bears an 
earlier date, hence the difference in arrange- 
ment. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONS ON SILO AND FNs 
SILAGE. 
From I. H. Batterfield, Lapeer: 


AND EN- 


Nr 


1. In 1886. Have two compartments in b 
"in barn. . v 


2. Of boards and tarred paper. In one a 
double coat of paper, with an air space; the 
other, but one coat of paper and one thick- 
ness of boards inside the studs, set up against 
the girtsin bay. D.d not see any difference 
in keeping ensilage between them. 

8. Corn mostly, filled once with uncut 
ciover; did not like it, although cattle ate 
nearly all of it. 

4. Have used several kinds of corn, com- 
mon yellow, white, dent and Southern en- 
silage; prefer common dent, plantedin rows 
3% feet apart, and hills 18 inches apart, or in 
drills. 

6. Use about twelve quarts of seed per acre. 

7. At full growth. 

8. Estimate ten tons. 

10. Putin ten or twelve tons in bottom of 
one silo in 1888, and filled with cut corn. The 
uncut came out in good condition, but is not 
as convenient to feed as that cut; think it a 
good method for one who wanted but a small 
silo that would not pay for the expense of 
preparing for cutting. 

1l. Slow'y, partly because I thought it the 
best method, and partly from convenience; 
would fil! rapidly, if more convenient. 

12. Have packed it well while filling. 

13. Tarred paper and boards, think one foot 
of straw or marsh hay (cut) just as good. 

14. Ensilage has kept good with very little 
weight. 

15. Have not filled in a manner to keep any 
account of expense; wouid prefer handling 
the corn in this manner to that of cutting and 
curing in shock, hauling iu and cutting whep 
dry so far as expense alone. 

16. About two months. 

17. Generaily good; occasionally some loss 
in corners. 

18. Think not; practice now uncoveriug top 
and taking from surface daily. 


Under date of February 22, 1887, Mr. But- 
terfield says: 


“*T have fed it to all my cattle, one feed per 
day, making one-third of the bulk of fodder I 
feed them. Previous to this they haa a feed 
of hay, which the ensilage took the place of, 
and toall appearance the ensilage fully sup- 
plied the place of the hay. I made no tests 
to afford any positive conclusions in regard 
to its effect on quantity or quaiity of milk, 
but my cows heid to their milk well during 
the very cold weather that followed the first 
of January, and the same cows are doing 
better in quantity than they didon the same 
grain and all dry fodder, fed one year ago.”’ 


From Wm. A. Blake, Galesburg: 


1. I built a silo in 1888, in two compart- 
ments, each 16 feet square inside meagure- 
ment, and 21 feet high. 

2. It was built ina barn by placing stud- 
ding inside of the girts and between the cross 
sill and beams, with two thicknesses of com- 
mon barn boards, with tarred paper between 
on the inside of studding. 

3. I filled it with corn grown in hills as field 
corn is ordinarily grown, vot intending at the 
time of planting to put it in the silo. 

4,5, 6. I think I shall use the same kind of 
seed for ensilage that I do for the regular 
field crop, planting in drills three and a half 
feet apart, and twenty grains to the rod as 
near as may be. 

7. 1 cut when the corn is as mature as it can 
be while the fodder remains green. 

8. The actual weight of the fleld corn I 
placed in the silo was about six anda half 
tons per acre. Owing to dry weather I think 
it was about one-half of an average crop. 

10. One of my neighbors filled a silo with 
whole cornstalks bound in bundies. It was 
not a fair test, however, as astone wall pro- 
jected inside of wood lining nearly a foot, 
and a beam crossed it at the top of the wall 
eight feet up from the bottom, which pre- 
vented the contents from settling uniformly, 
and the result was a burned, blackened mass, 
which was quite worthless as an animal food, 

11. I filled at the rate of 12 tons per day, 
first filling one, then the other, but shali here- 
after alternate between the two, changing 
from one to the other each Cay, and shall 
allow the fodder put in the first day to become 
heated to quite a high degree before pro- 
ceeding, and then fill as fast as I can, 

12. When filiing 1 kept a man in the silo 
spreading and treading the fodder, doing 
most of the packing around the outside. 

13. 14. I covered with two thicknesses of 
boards with tarred paper between and a light 
covering of earth to fill the crevices and to 
make sure that the covering shall settle with 
the tooder, which is ail the weighting | deem 
necessary. 

16. 17. 1 opened the silo about three months 
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TAK MICHIGAN FARMER. 











Che Horse. 


A Matter of History. 








There are many curious things in the horse 
history of two or three hunared years ago 
that the average student in that department 
of knowledge seldom meets with. Many 
seem to be of the impression that before the 
breed called ‘‘ thc roughbred’’ was establish- 
ed there was nothing of the horse-kind in 
England except the elephantine draft-horse 
and the diminutive scrub that had neither 
size, comeliness nor action. The fact that 
there were racehorses in England many gen- 
erations before the first founder of the 
**thoroughbred’’ reached that country may 
seem to be a wild declaration, even to the 
generally well informed, but it is neverthe- 
less true. In his remarkable book, publish- 
ed in 1667, the Duke of Newcastle intro- 
duces a bit of history that illustrates this 
point. Speaking of the Arabian horse he 
says: ‘I never saw but one of these horses, 
which Mr. John Markham, a merchant, 
brought over, and said he was 8& right Arab- 
ian. He was a bay, but little horse, and no 
rarity for shape, for 1 have seen many Enag- 
lish horses far finer. Mr. Markham soid him 
to King James for £500, and being trained 
up for a course (race), when he came to run 
every horse beat bim.’’ 

Itis generaily heid that this Markham 
Arabian was the first of that breed ever 
brought to England, and we have ne reason 
to doubt the accuracy of that conclusion. As 
the Duke says he was sold to King James 
for $500 he must have been esteemed as very 
valuable, and be must have been imported 
about 1625. That every horse in the race 
beat him was not a very encouraging fact to 
those who at that carly day may have looked 
forward to the time when this same blood 
would wipe out the English pacer aud re- 
generate the Exgiish racehorse. the 
blood of the Arab does not appear to have 
accomplished much as a factor in the com- 
posite make-up of the English ranning horse 
till the Darley Arabian was brought over 
about 1711 and became the sire of such 
horses as Flying Childers, Almanzor and 
other great racehorses. Twenty years atter- 
ward the Godolphin Arabian, and to these 
two great sires Evciand is indebted for her 
supremacy for the production of the running 
horse. The Duke speak; of the powers of 
endurance of the Arabian horse in rather a 
contemptucus way, aS compared with the 
native English horse. He says: ‘‘ They talk 
they will ride four score miles ina day and 
never draw the biidie. Waen 1 was young 
I could have bonght a nag for $ “ ihat would 
have done as much very « easily.’ From this 
we may conciud rlish horse of 
the seventeenth century, improved, as a 
matter of course, by selection and breeding 
best to the best, was fully the equil of the 
Arabian of that day, buih in speed and en- 
durance. As the progenitors of our Narra- 
gansett pacers and others were brought to 
this country before the first Arabian ever 
reached England, and as running, pacing 
and trotting-raees had become so common 
as to be suppressed by the law before a 
**thoroughbred’’ ever reached this contin- 
ent, we must conciude there was something 
good in the original English horse for which 
he has not hitherto been credited.— Sporting 
Times. 


Still 





The Viciousness of Colts. 


In most sections of agricultural practice 
we have made a decided advance, and it is 
somewhat singular that in the rearing, train- 
ing and breaking of animals—what we might 
style the education of animals, so conducive 
to the comfort and discomfort of man—we 
still pursue a course that is closely associated 
with the dark ages. 

One common foundation cause forms the 
basis of our non-succees in the education of 
animals, and it is the root and the resultant 
cause of the evils that follow. We assume 
that all animals at birth possess hereditary 
vice, and that that vice must be eradicated 
before the animal can become a useful ser- 
vant toman. This is mostcertainly a mis- 
take, and one that leads upto numerous 
evils. The same erroncous practice prevails 
in the training of horses, bulls, dogs, etc., 
but it is probably in the caseof horses where 
the greatest mischief results. In the educa- 
tion ofa colt or a filly, or a young buli, the 
same care is needed as in that of a child. 
The disposition should be studied and de- 
fects eradicated by kiud yet firm treatment. 

At present, if a foal is of a lively tempera- 
ment, it is at once put down as vicious, and 
if either of its parents have shown what is 
miscalled vice, the result of mistaken brutal- 
ity in the'r education, then the foal’s liveli- 
ness is put down as hereditary vice, anda 
prolonged course of harsh conduct and beat- 
ing is deemed necessary to effectacure. If, 
on the other hand, the young animal is ofa 
slow and heavy nature, it is erroneously sup- 
posed to be the result of vicious sullenness, 
and the same treatment as in the case of the 
lively foal is undertaken—harsh treatment 
and beating to bring them into so-called 
subjection. In each case this cruel discipline 
has just the opposite effect to that sought, 
and hence we have sadly too many kicking, 
biting, jibbing and bolting horses. Inplace 
of bavivg horses which entertain affection 
for map, we bave them ia constant fear of 
man, ever «xpectant of a blow, and their 
worst actions, often leading up to accident 
or death, are too often the result of this fear; 
possibly some movement of the driver being 
misconstrued intothe intention to strike a 
blow. In the breaking and education of al! 
young animals firmness should blend with 
kindness.— London Live Stock Journal, 
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Horses Tes:h—They Should have Atten- 
tion 


Dr. J. C. Curryer thinks that dentistry, 
which has done so much for the human 
race, is especially called for in the case of 
horses. Often the bad state of their teeth 
js sufficient cause for poor condition, 
and, more frequently, of much, but unsus- 

, discomfort. Here are a few sugges- 
tions which he makes: 

‘¢Many young horses do not thrive and 

ow nicely, because of imperfect second 
dentition (shedding their teeth). Middle- 
and old horses very often suffer from 
ulcerated, broken, or elongated 
egg jrregular wearing of them. 
teeth, d elongated teeth prevent masti- 

Broken and € 
rfectly, and many old horses 


eating food - + want of food ground to 


aged 


Other horses are unable to 
wearing 
upper 


suit the teeth, 
chew properly from their teeth 
down on the inner portion of the 
teeth and outer portion of the lower teeth, 

leaving sharp spines or points of enamel on 
the outer-edge of the upper teeth to abrade 
and cut the cheeks, and inside the lower 
tecth to chafe and rake the tongue. Many 
horses get to pulling on one r rein in driving, 
because of the teeth cutting the cheeks on 
the opposite side.” 

Any one, Dr. C. says, can 
horse's dentine by bac king him into a stall, 

or even against a fence, with head tow ard 
sunlight, and halter removed: 

‘ Have an assistant stand so as to place 
one hand on top of the horse’s neck and the 
other on nose, to prevent throwing the head 
up; place your thumb and hold it against 
the roof of the mouth, between the molars 
(grinders) and the incisors (nippers), and he 
will instantly open his mouth; with the 
other hand grasp the tongue and pull it 
(not hard) to one side and see just what 
condition the teeth are 
then change hands and 

opposite side. If there are 
or elongated teeth they should be attended 
to by a competent veterinary dentist. If 
the teeth have sharp and jagged edges they 
should be rounded with a rasp; but the 
grinding surfaces of the teeth should not be 
touched with a file. Rasp the upper teeth 
from the outside and the lower from the in- 


examine a 


in on side; 
examine the 
any ulcerated 


one 


side.” 
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Horse Gossip. 


ProcroR Knorr is said to have developed 
lung fever, and will have to remain quiet for 
some weeks. 

Tur Barp, the great son of Longfellow, had 
to be dec’ared out of the Suburban Handicap 
because of the appearance of a splint. 

has 
East 


Isaac Brearinaer, of East Saginaw, 
purchased from Thomas Curry, of 
Tawas, the stallion Skyscraper, for one thous- 
aud dollars. 

2:1434, isin training in Califor- 
be reat to lower his [record this 
he will put the 


© TAMBOUL 
nia, and will 
season. His admirers predict 
figures at 2:12. 


FUGUE 2:18, died at Chicago recently, from 
She had just arrived at Budd 
Doble’s stable, where she was to have been 
trained. Fugue was valued at $15,000, and 
was sired by King Rene 1278, out of Fuga by 
Wilkes 5 


pneumonia. 


Geo. 
THE mare Valuable, by Longfellow, was 
sold by Frark Harper last week for $12,000. 
He also sold two Lonet tion and 
Lee Christy, for $8,000, and Lavina Belle, also 
by Longfellow, at $10,000. Longfellow’s fame 
as a sire is growing year by year. 
Furor, by Kiog Rene, dam Fuga, by Geo. 
Wilkes 519: g. dam, Betsy Trotwood, the dam 
of Phalias, by Clr yrmeriy owned by 
Dewey & Stewart, of Owosso, and recently 
sold by them to a party at Jackson, this State, 
died suddenly about ten days ago. He was 
eight years old. 


iiow coits, L 


ark Chief, fc 


Tae Owosso Driving Park Association has 
Organized under the Sate law, and elected 
the following otlicers: KE. P. Byeriy, Presi- 
dent; Wm. Sawyer, Vice-President; W. W. 
Willoughby, Secretary; Paul M. Roth, Treas- 
urer. The Association will enter the circuit, 
and arrangements will be made to give the 
first meeting in June. 

Mr. Davip Bonner, Gov. Stanford, C. J. 
Hamlin, S. D. Bruce, Hark Comstock, Curtis 
Gould, voseph Cairn Simpson and Robert 
Bonner favor a strong infusion of thorough- 
bred blood in the trotter, more or leas remote, 
The strongest opposers of the theory are J- 
H. Waliace, and Mr. White, horse editor of the 
Breeders’ Gazette, 


Ep. O. Dewey, of Owosso, has a fine bay 
filly, no marks, foaled Tuesday, sired by Louis 
Napoleon 207, sire of Jerome Eddy 2:16%4; 
dam Brown Bess, by ,Byeriy Abdallah, sire of 
Jerome Turner 2:15%, and two othera int 

2:30 list; 3d dam by Louis Napoleon 207, sire 
of Charles Hilton 2:17%; 38d dam by Billy 
Krause, a descendant of O!d Duroc. 


IMPORTERS of draft horses have had a very 
unsatisfactory season. It looks as if the 
business had been overdone. The American 
trotter and the thoroughbred seem to be the 
most popular with Americans at present. It 
will be a severe experience for French and 
British horse-breeders if Americans quit 
buying, for they have largely contributed tu 
support ‘prices and render the business of 
foreign breeders profitable. 


Dr. Just, of Coral, Montcalm County, prob- 
ably owns one of the oldest horees in the land. 
He bought him from old Dan Rice, the veteran 
showman, 24 years ago, at which time the 
charger was 22 years of age. He now bears 
the weight of 46 years, and Dr. E. H. N. 
Grange, the State Veterinarian, who examined 
the horse recently, states that he is perfectly 
sound of body, limb and wind, and good to all 
intents and purposes for 20 years to come. 
Dr. Just uses the horse continually in his 
practice, and the faithful old beast never 
give signs of wearying. 

Horses at Grand Rapids aro suffering from 
a species of influenza, which seems to be epi- 
demic. Owners have suffered severo losses 
from the malady. A local journal thus de- 
scribes the disease: A horse will be noticed 
to neglect his feed and to be troubled with a 
slight hacking cough. If not allowed to stand 
inthe stable, he is frequently attacked with 
chills, the glands of the throat swell and diffi- 
cully in breathing ensues. There is also a 
slight discharge from the nose, although not 
as much as inthe ordinary distemper, which 
is said to be quite different. In some cases 
the difficulty in breathing, or the ** blowing,’’ 
as itis calied, can be heard all over alarge 
stable. As s00n as one horee in a barn be- 
comes affected, the otbers usually take the 
disease, which is thoroughly contegious. 
Those animals which recover from the disease 
are rendered unfit for service for three or 
four weeks. 


ee ee ene eemeee 


Iv any thing has been clearly demon- 
strated in connection with the industry of 
farming, it is that the success in it does not 
depend upon the ownership of a large 
amount of land. Indeed, the best and best 
paying farming is done on small or at least 
moderate sized farms, well cultivated and 
fertilized. 








Dyspepsia, indigestion, sick headache, and 
that tired feeling are cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which tones the stomach, promotes 
healthy digestion, creates an appetite, cures 
sick headache and builds up the whole system, 
Sold by all druggists. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





The Farm. 








Commercial Fertilizers, 


The manufacturer roams the world over, 


gathering plant food wherever he can find 


it. Ifacargo of damaged tea comes into 
New York, he buys it, because it contains 
plant food, thus transferring fertility from 
Asia to America. 

The wine maker skims from his casks a 
deposit which is sold as argols. These ar- 
gols are taken by the manufacturer of cream 
of tartar, and the bi-tartrate of potash ex- 
tracted, which is again sold to the manufac- 
turer of baking powders, but in this process 
there is left a waste product known as tar- 
tar pomace, which also contains plant food, 
and is purchased by the manufacturer of 
fertilizers; but it comes to him in a condi- 
tion that requires drying and chemical 
manipulation before it can be used. 

The sugar refiner has found that char- 
coal made from bone is the best material 
through which to strain his syrups and 
clarify and make white his sugars; but after 
a time it becomes loaded with impurities, 
and worthless for his use. It then finds its 
way to the fertilizer manufacturer, who 
knows it to be a valuable source of phos- 
phorie acid, but it comes to him in large 
grains, often wet, and must be dried and 
ground and finally dissolved in sulphuric 
acid to be made available for plants. 

The gas manufacturer puts in his retorts 
the soft coal which is converted into gas; 
but there runs along with it a large deposit 
of liquor which the manufacturer gathers, 
and from which he makes a pure white salt, 
known as sulphate of ammonia, which is 
also another valuable source of nitrogen, 
and is also used for making aqua ammonia, 
alum and smelling salts. 

The steel maker who is manipulating his 
iron ore under the new process, throws into 
his great retorts of molten iron quicklime, 
which immediately combines with the phos 
phorous in the iron, and forms a slag, which 
contains fifteen to twenty per cent of phos 
phoric acid, and is another product that 
comes to the manufacturer of fertilizers in 
large lumps and nodules, requiring to be 
ground and treated in order to be made 
available. . 

Even the shoemaker 
known as ‘ chippings,” which finds its way 
into the hands of some manufacturers. Let 
the shoemaker be ever so careful in cutting 
up his leather, there will be small bits which 
cannot be utilized, although I am told they 
now use them by means of glue, in making 
pieced heels, and‘also in the production of 
eather-board; but these leather scrapings 
und cuttings, after the oil is extracted by 
the aid of steam and presses, are sold as a 
source of ammonia 

Take bone for example. 
turer begins gathering 
slaughter-houses throughout 
extracts from it the grease which is of no 
value as a fertilizer, steams it in digesters 
under 60 pounds pressure, grinds it in mills 
requiring from 15 to 20 horse power, in 
order to make it fine, so that it may be 
evenly mixed in a fertilizer, or evenly dis- 
tributed over a field. In short, he makes 
it available f@ plants. No farmer can do 
this unless he has these appliances. He 
may burn it at home and pound it up, but 
in that case he loses the most valuable part 
of the bone, namely, the ammonia, which 
goes into the air, and is lost to his uses, 


produces a waste 


The manufac- 
it from the 
the land; he 


by 


Besides bone, almost every drop of blood 
and piece of waste meat is now saved 
throughout the land. This used to be fed 
to the hogs, and made pork that it is no 
wonder the Jews rejected. It is now gath- 
ered together by the manufacturer of ferti- 
lizers, and by means of steam and large 
dryers, is brought to a fine dry powder, 

eed of its moisture and grease, and con- 
taining twelve to eighteen per cent of nitro- 
gen, a most valuable source, which used to 
be practically wasted. 

The South Carolina phosphate and Cana- 
dian apatite which supplement bone, is 
mined from the depths of rivers, seventy, 
eighty and a hundred feet below the sur- 
face. Apatite is quarried in the deposits 
of Canada. The phosphate rock must be 
washed and dried, and the apatite must be 
freed from foreign material, and then both 
must be ground in mills adapted to the pur- 
pose. 

The sulphur which is mingled with the 
copper and iron in the mines must be elim- 
inated in furnaces, and the gases gathered 
in large leaden chambers, and by a compli- 
cated process involving elaborate chemical 
apparatus, and requiring skill, is converted 
into a liquid which, next to water, is the 
greatest solvent in agricultural chemistry. 
The manufacturer of fertilizers is not con- 
tent with this, but he sends out his vessels 
and steamers into the bays and sounds 
along the Atlantic coast, and gathers in 
great schools of menhaden fish, which are 
thought to feed to some extent upon the 
drainage which is poured out of the great 
cities, thus immediately recovering some of 
the lost fertility. These fish are steamed, 
placed in large presses, the oil extracted, 
and the pomace, looking very much like 
apple pomace, is dried, and becomes a valu- 
able source of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 

Thus I might go on naming industry af- 
ter industry producing by-products which 
directly concern the manufacturer of ferti- 
lizers. I can hardly name any staple in- 
dustry that does not touch the fertilizer in- 
dustry at some point. Hence, as you will 
see, the intelligent manufacturer of fertili- 
zers is not shoveling a little of this or that 
together, without rule or reason, and call- 
ing it » compound fit for the kings of 
plant life. It is a more comprehensive 
and complicated business than this would 
imply. The process of making phosphate 
can be stopped half-way, and the ground 
phosphate,dissolved bone, chemicalsor dried 
blood can be shipped to the farmer, and he 
can mix them at home, but this is not the 
manufacture of fertilizers. When it is 
done on a larger scale, at the rate of one 
hundred or two hundred tons a day, it re- 
quires large buildings suitably arranged 
with elevators, bins, mills, mixers and 
scales that will record the weight of a car- 
load at a time, and others in the laboratory 
so delicate that they will turn at the weight 
of ahair. The final mixing is but the last 





and easiest stage in a long series which re- 


quire an extensive and expensive plant, and 
the employment of skill and large capital 
for its economical accomplishment. 





Ripened Meats. 

People accustomed to fowl and other 
meats bought in the markets are apt to be 
disappointed in the quality of the chicken 
they raise themselves with great care and 
expectation. To their surprise they find it 
not so tender and of less delicate flavor, 
and pleasant anticipations of rewards of 
country or suburban life are to this extent 
cruelly crushed, The principal reason is, 
the unripe condition in which home dressed 
fowl is almost invariably cooked. Caterers 
who appreciate the advantage of pleasing 
their customers do not serve them with re- 
cently slaughtered meats. Epicures prefer 
that all meats, especially fowl and game, 
be kept as long as possible without becom- 
ing actually tainted. 

If a lady will provide a suitable refriger- 
ator and ripen the meat before she cooks it, 
she will learn with experience that an old 
fowl well ripened is a daintier morsel than 
the finest chicken just slain. One reason, 
and a very potent one, why western-dressed 
beef is crowding domestic meats out of our 
local markets is that it is more thoroughly 
ripened. Our local butchers do not provide 
themselves with the means of perfecting 
their meats before putting them into the 
retail markets, while the others come to 
them already much improved by time. 
Immense quantities of meat were formerly 
sold the same day it was slaughtered, and 
while still unfit for food for anybody but 


‘savages. —N. Y. Tribune. 





Corn Growing at a Loss, 


The farmers of Lilinois are proud of their 
occupation and of their soil. They delight 
in the wealth of nature and the glory of a 
typical bucolic existence. Like the editors 
who *‘ write fer glory and print for fun’ 
they go right along in their chosen way, 
whether Ceres smiles or frowns, whether 
grain is sold ata profit or parted with at a 
loss. Who would have thought that they 
could be taxed $75,000,000 in twenty years 
for the privilege of growing maize? The 
idea is amazing. 

Were the tax compulsory and not self im- 
posed it would prove a dangerous tyranny 
to exercise. The prairies would blaze with 
indignation at such an attempt, conventions 
would glow with burning eloquence and red- 
hot resolutions would fire to action the rural | 
mind. But so long a3 they deliberately tax 
themselves they continue patiently to pay 
the tax. ‘There is no doubt about this self- 
imposed robbery, for it is officially announc- 
ed by the Illinois Board of Agriculture in a 
recent report. They announce year after 
year the value and cost of the corn grown, 
and twelve years of the past twenty they de- 
clare a loss, while the eight other crops have 
paid the loss of growing. Of the past 
seven, six have been lean years that have 
eaten up the profits of allthe fat crops since 
1879. 

The Lilinois farmers must have a surplus, 
like the United States, that 1s a scurce of 
trouble to them, or they would not continue 
to grow corn yesr after year at a loss of 
millions annually. It is so unlike the rust- 
ling dwellers in sunset lands, who are wont 
to say that they are not living out that way 
for their health merely. Is it possible that 
there can be any mistake about the figures? 
—N. Y. Press. 


“ 





Farmers’ Indebtedness, 


The ‘‘chronic croakers’’ should read the 
following from a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman: 

I seriously doubt if there is an enormous 
increase in the farmers’ actual indebt- 
edness. That farm mortgages have kept 
pace with city and village encumbrances, is 
also to be doubted. in Portage county, the 
records show a balance, a growing one, on 
the credit side of the mortgage indebtedness, 
and this is no doubt true all over the State. 
If in the whole United States farm mort- 
gages have increased, how is it with the in- 
crease of farm wealth to balance it? The 
records show that the greater share of these 
farm mortgages are not to pay living or run- 
ning expenses, but are for farm betterment, 
for security on farms purchased, and the 
like, a security on real estate transferred to 
new ownership. If comparison is made 
with the farm wealth of twenty-five )ears 
ago and the mortgages then, it will be seen 
that the farmer is not owing nearly so much 
as then, while interest rate has fallen off 
fully one-third. 

When the prosperity of the farmer is con- 
trasted with other industries, it will be seen 
that his business is about as stable as any of 
them, and that they can as a rule borrow 
money tu tide over a bad season, or the like, 
on personal notes, without security, better 
than any other class. That men have ‘tied 
up”’ their farms to get money to go into city 
speculation, is not an argument that farming, 
is not paying, ifrightly followed. Tucre msy 
be ceasons of agricultural depression and a 
slight over-production now and then, but on 
the whole, looking back over the ground 
since the war, 1 think it is beyond dispute 
that the farmers have made healthful and 
substantial financial progress, and where 
one farmer has absolutely failed, nineteen 
business men have gone t> the wall. 





T. GRANGER Srewart, M. D., F. I 
K., Ordinary Physician to H. M. the Queen, 
in Scotland, Professor of Practice of Physic 
in the University of Edinburgh, says: ‘*Peri- 
tonitis is occasionally the cause of death in 
all forms of Bright’s disease. It may reenlt 
from Joeal affeetions, or from the state of 
the blood.’? Warner's Safe Cure acts as a 
preventive by curing the kidney disease and 
removing the contamination from the blood. 


variety is of no particular economic value, 
and hag been known since 1859 in this coun- 
try. 


Tue farmers of I!linois will add a new 
branch to their farm products, i, e., the rais- 
ing of hemp for the manufacture of twine. 
A Will County farmer has sown 45 acres, re- 
ceiving $10 per ton for the straw, dry. A ton 
and a haif is a common yield, from that up to 
three tons per acre. 


F. D. Curtis, of Chariton, N. Y., well known 
writer and lecturer on agricu ltural topies, 
says the dressed meat business has depreci- 
ated the value of farm lands in that State 
fully one-third. The market for home fed 
cattle is destroyed, and in consequence 
feeding is discontinued and goil deteriorates, 

Tuk Swine Breeders’ Association has just 
“sat down’’ very emphatically upon parties 
who are advertising ‘‘cholera proof’ hogs. 
They say there is no breed of swine proof 
against cholera, and that the man who adver- 
tises such is attempting to sel! his stock under 
fraudulent representations. 


L. F. ALLEN says barnyard fertilizers are 
the best for meadows, and spreading them 
early from the Kemp machine the most 
economical way of applying them. Chemical 
manures are not 60 lasting in their effects, 
Timothy should be cut when in early bicoia, 
when the blue shade is on the head. Later 
the stalks become woody and innutri- 
tious. 


hard, 


A CONNECTICUT farmer who has Jong raised 
potatoes for New York seedstores, gets rid of 
both scab and rot, he says, by avoiding stable 
manure,pianting early, sceuring rapid g rowth, 
and then cutting ali the vines off close by 
August 10. Many years ago a similar plan 
was cxtensively practised in England. The 
stems were pulled up, the feet resting on the 
hill to prevent the tubers coming through. 
Desperate asthe remedy seems, it has beep 
found effective and without ill consequence3 
to the looks or quality of the potatoes, 





THE RochestesPost-E rpressr saya, all too truly: 
**But is there anything in the world more 
dreary than a country school house? It is 
commonly built on a little plot of ground 
close to a dusty and unsheltered road. Itis a 
small, !ow, flat-roofed wooden building, ugly 
to look at, plainly finished and poorly fur- 
nished. The open spree about is almost in- 
variably bare of tree or shrub, and is covered 
by aworn and weedy growth of short grass, 
with nothing in the shape of a flower except 
an occasional hardy dandelion. It is merely 
a shelter for the children—a place where they 








may study forafew hours a day in the late 
fall, the winter, and the early spring. They 
think very little about its surroundings; and 
| none can farmers be expected to beautify the 
school yard when they do not care to make 
good roads or plant shade trees, or even 
adorn their own homes with flowers and 
shrubbery?” 


Che Poultry Dard. 











Bumole Foot. 


This is quite a common ailment among the 
heavy breeds of fowls and somewhat akin 
to ‘‘stone bruises,’’ with which barefooved 
boys are acquainted. Of it the Poultry 
Monthly says: 

“It is 2 hard swelling, and usually comes 
in the ball of the foot; if neglected it 
forms into an abscess, and afterwards hard- 
ens down toacorn. It sometimes begins 
like a wart or black spot, the swelling spread- 
ing around it, and sometimes there is an en- 
largement of the toes, or between the toes, 
to the size of an acorn, the under surface 
showing ayellow, cheesy matter when open- 
ed. Bumblefoot is usually caused by the 
fowl jumping from a high perch upon a 
stone, cinder, or hard lump; continually 
walking on hard or uneven clayey soil, perch- 
ing on knotty or sharp-pointed poles, 
Slivers, or severe contusions against some 
hard sabstance. 

‘*Treatment.—When first noticed, exam- 
ine it carefully, and see in what stage it has 
developed. If not too far ahead, paint it 
freely with tincture of iron and arnica. 

‘‘This treatment will take the soreness out 
and either dispel the fluids of suppuration, 
or hasten its ripeness. After suppuration 
takes place, make a cruciform cut thus 
(X), with a lance or sharp knife into the 
core, and then press out all the pus and core; 
then syringe it well with one part carbolic 
acid to ten of water, for several days. If 
the core does not yield to this treatment, 
apply lunarcaustic or bluestone toit. Poul- 
tices of linseed meal will hasten the healing 
and draw out the purulent matter. When 
the swelling is between the toes, or on the 
shank, open at the bottom and the top, and 
use the syringe with theacid solution. The 
bird should be kept on a soft bed of straw or 
fine loam, for some time, and not allowed to 
perch until well.’? 








“Having been troubled 
with rheumatism at the knee 
and footfor five years, I was 
almost unable to get around, 
and was very often confined 
to my bed for weeks at a 
time. I used only one bot- 
tle of Paine’s Celery Com- 
pound, and was perfectly 
cured. I can now jump 
around, and feel as lively as 
aboy.” FRANK CAROLI, 

Eureka, Nevada. 


Paine’s 
Celery Compound 


has performed othercures as marvelous as this 
—copiesof letters sent to any address. Pleas- 
ant to take,does not disturb but aids digestion, 
and entirely vegetable, a child can use it. I 
cures even those whom doctors call incurable. 
What's the use of suffering with rheumatism? 
’ $1.00. Six for $5.00. Druggists. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 




















Agriculiural Items, 


A GENERAL “dry time’’ seems to have been 
prevalent this spring in Ohio, Indiana, Ili 
nois, and we all know how it is in Michigan. 
The Southern States also suffer. 


Poor farmers suffer most from drouth, or 
indeed from nearly all unfavorable weather 
conditions. Landin good condition makes a 
strong plant able to resist all enemies better 
than the weak plant growing on thin soil. 


In some parts of New York black or Nepaul 
barley is being sold to farmers after the 
fashion of the famous Bohemian oats. The 
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CHICAGO 


‘Veterinary College. 


FOUNDED 1883. 
The most successful college of this continent. 
For further particulars address the Secretary, 
JOS. HUGHES, M. RK. Cc. Vv.8., © 
2537-2539 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 








=“Ulso disguised that the most 
__ delicate stomach can take it. 


* Remarkable asa 
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SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is cibantaided 1 by Physician: to be the Finest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISKASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Daveaists. Scott & Bowne, New York. 
Agents Wanted 


tose LIVING LEADERS sie WORLD 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
etc. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 
HUBBARD EBROS., Pubs., Chicago. 
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IT WILL PAY 


very ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep 
this invaluable remedy always on hand for cases 
ofemergency. Each bottle contains eight full 
doses for Horses _ Cattle and sixteen doses 
for sheep. A single dose in Colic when given in 
time usually has the desired effect. It will not 
spoil by age. 


PRICE, $100 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jennings. Veterinary Surgeon 
201 First St,, Detroit, Mich. 
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Fairbanks’ 


Seales, 


WIND MILLS, HAY PRESSES. 


Superior Goods! Favorable Prices! 
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on the Michigan Farmer. 
TO KEEP SWEET POTATOES. 


HATHAWAY. 


BY B 

Many are deterred from growing the 
sweet potato because of the supposed diffi 
in keeping it into and through the 
winter. A little knowledge of the require- 
ments of this plant will enable any one to 
grow it successfully in this latitude. And 
to remember that it belongs naturally to a 
semi-tropical climate, will enable one to un- 
‘ dthe conditions necessary for its 
reaping. Asa rule, any vegetable or fruit 
crown ina cold climate needs to be Kept | 
cold in order to ensare its keeping qual- 
ies; While if grown in a warm climate, 
t be kept warm in order to its success- 
preservation, Very often people, over- 
ing this important law, lose sweet po- 
ete.; because 
they must 


guity 


jerstan 


Wha 

oranges, lemons, 
ep potatoes or 
he kept cold, they apply the same rule to 
these half tropical products with the result 
f premature decay and loss. have had 
grocerymen say tome: ‘‘I do not see why 
ny sweet potatoes rot so, as [ have kept 
them in the cold.’? Taey are often not only 
sft in the cold bat out doors in the earth as 


well, which is certain to spoil them very 
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ke app:es 


soon. 
necessary to 
fre-dried sand, in order to 
is a good method, but ex- 
that dry shavings are equally 
planing mill is near 
cpense is merely nominal. 
t ba keptdry. If not dry 
they must be dried. Generally the shavings 
from well seasoned lumber are dry enough. 
ifa planing millis not at hand, the shav- 
es from a cooper shop, made from champ- 
They are al- 
keep 
the potatoes fully as weil as the others, an d 
the shavings can be kept from year to year, 
if desirable, for economy. Any old apple 
or sugar barrels can be used. If somewhat 
demoralized, the better, if not to the extent 
of letting‘in mice, as they are more sure of 
ventilation, which must be considered. if 
dry when the weather is dry, they can be 
packed at once, a layer of tubers and a lay- 
er of shavings. The barrels should bea 
placed immediately in some chamber or 
room when there is fire-heat, and there is no 
danger of getting them too warm. It is well 
to have the heads out of the barrels fora 
few days, there will always be some sweat- 
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s from them, the same as from the new 
crop 
As to varieties.—he Yellow Nansemond 


ill the standard, though many new sorts ; 
last few years. 


nuda, generally for distinction } 


is ct 
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called the Yam, is grown to some extent, 
and is liked by many. 

Among the new sorts the Early Peabody 
is the most promising. It has the habit of 
the Nansemond both in growth and form, 

arlier than that popular sort. While 
it does not grow quite as large, its qualities 


and is « 


, aVi 
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great many seeds are rotted by being water- 
ed immediately after sowing, the seed being 
so dry; when allowed to swell, all such 
danger is avoided, and no blame laid to 
seedsmen for selling poor seed. When they 
show seed-leaf and it fully develops, earth 
up tothem with fine soil as in covering; 
when they show rough leaf, thin out to three 
plants, and remove your fibre-cloth frame 
covering at night. 
If your object is extra-early melons, get 
five inch wide boards of hemlock, or any 
cheaper material; make twelve inch frames 
boxes, if you like the term), open bottom 
and top; tack on the top U. S. fibre cloth. 
By having yonr boxes of uniform size they 
will pack better in winter. Grow three 
meloy plants from boxes eight feet square, 
covered with fibre cloth, box frames 12 by 
2, Usea half forkful of rotted manure at 
each angle. July ist, thin out to two plants 
for fruit. The male and female flowers are 
distinet, and a preponderance of the former 
alwaysremains. When the plants grow three 
joints in length, pinch off the tops; this 
makes each plant throw lateral shoots, and 
from these are the fruit. Some laterals have 
nothing but male flowers; cut these off one 
joint from the main stem. The fruit is 
easily distinguished at the axis of female 
flowers; no fruit on male flowers. Leave 
bexes on night and day until all filled with 
growth. 





and Quality of our 


Apples. 

A writer in The Garden discusses ihe 
question of color in apples, and regards it as 
doubtful whether a highly colored stock has 
any influence upon the scion in this regard. 
He thinks, however, that sun heat upon the 
roots is an important faztor in producing 
color, and therefore that they should be en- 
couraged to grow as near the surface as 
possible. He says: ‘* We should like to 
know from North American apple growers, 
whose fruits are so superbly colored, 
whether they have so much heat atmospheri- 
cally that they can afford to permit a deep 
rooting. . . In any case, the Americans do 
beat us in the production of color, ete.’’ 

In our opinion, the difference in color 
between Eaoglish and Canadian or American 
grown apples, is owing almost wholly to the 
difference in the amount of sualight at the 
time of ripening. The mists of Eagland 
are proverbial, while the clear sunny skies 
of Canada rival those of Italy. Apples, 
even after they are picked, if left out in full 
exposure to the sun, will color rapidly; and 
on the other hand, apples growing upon the 
interior of the tree are often wholly lacking 
in color. 

Another writer,an apple salesman in Co- 
vent Garden, who during the month of 
December last, handied some 16,500 barrels 
of apples from America, says of the stock: 
‘* Permit me to say that they (such apples) 
could not be grown in England, and that 
the worst apples 1 am at present receiving 
from America are superior to the best of any 
I am getting from the home country.’’ 

Surely in ali this we see a reason for per- 
severing in caring for our apple orchards, 
if we can get up a reputation for our 
special brands we must in most cases suc- 
ceed in the British market, and should not 
be too much cast down by such unfavorable 
experiences as those of the serson just past. 


Superior Color 
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**Clever” but Crooked, 
A clever trick has just come to light. 
instance, if a person thinks of dealing 


For 
in 


f dryness, sweetness and fine appearance | on‘ons, or cabbage, or any similar commod- 


end it to the growers. 
---_—- — 


Growing Muskmelons. 


~~: 


This fruit is one which divides popular 
favor with others in its season, and no well- 
regulated breakfast table is without its sup- 


ply of the delicious, juicy melon. Gerald 
tells 


class fruit, 


hHowatt u 
- 45 + 
red, first 


+ 


to give the gist 


} : a 
how he raises well-tlav« 


und we condense his article 
f his method. He says: 

The 
w loam, 


proper soil to grow them on is a yel- 
the sod turned down in the fall. 
four feet 


nt your corn on such land, 


) hills; leave as much of it on either 
you think you can sell or use its pro- 
If you are an advocate of four inch 
this crop (corn), at the end for 


your plow to the bottom of 


s sink 
surf soil, or 12 inches deep. In marking 
At the 
second row drop a_half- 
Your melon 


OI 
} 


s run all the same distance. 
very 

if well-rotted manure. 

lied) thus are eight feet apart. 

this manure down with back of hoe; 

LW it a couple of inches of earth; 

t your seed, six on each hill; then give 

rood hard pressure with your foot 

v all the weight of your body there- 

n. When finished the planted hills should 

igher than the natural ground, de- 

gon the marker used; if not deep 

held prescribed manure, open 

le with your hoe before dropping. 


soil up to bottom of lower 

This is all the hilling they want; 

in fact, is injurious. Keep all as near 

s possible; when you form a large, 

nd hill, roots run so far to the edge, and 

1 then kills them and plant, too. 

When they are all about six inches high 

and in rough leaf, thin out to three plants; 

two plants, if well managed, are better. In 

Cultivating your corn and hoeing it, go 

through the melons just the same. You see 
10 extra work about it. 

For earlier ones, make a hot-bed below or 
above ground; if below, excavate two feet 
deep any length, five feet wide; fill in with 
long strawy manure and leaves; place hem- 
lock boards all round; make a frame of 
three inch strips of pine, four feet wide and 
aix feet long; on this nail with tacks U. 8. 
tbre cloth. This completes your sash. This 
manure should be made up two weeks be- 
in your seed to allow 
the heat to rise. Get soap or starch 
»0xes, both top and bottom on; rip them in 
two, making two of one; cut sods with a 
spade an inch thick; chop these into pieces, 
aS hear as you can three to square piece; put 
these grass down. May 4th to 8th, Hacken- 
Sack and Monteal muskmelons sown in 
boxes, 

When sown five seeds to each grass square, 
cover one-fourth inch with fine sifted soil, 
and press all firmly down with bottom of 
flower-pot or board; place boxes in large 
frame (they being of one siza, you will not 
lose an inch of space), and heat all concen- 


© Sul 


there is x 


lore putting 


ity, in the fall, he advertises in the spring 
for persons to raise them for him on con- 
tract. This brings a multitude of applica- 
tions, which he answers after a few weeks’ 
delay, saying his contracts are full. He is 
careful to tell what prices he agreed to pay, 
which are pretty well up. In closing his 
letter he says he shall be in the market, 
however, for such goods, aad when they are 
ready for shipment he desires to be inform- 
ed. This kind of talk induces most growers 
to plant a full stock. By this means the 
cunning dealer will know right where to 
find what he wants when the time 
comes, but of course prices will be way 
down then, and he will buy at almost his 
own figures. —W. Y. Tribune. 


Friendly Birds. 


The birds are much better friends to the 

frait grower than many a man gives them 

credit for. Some birds feed on the wing, 

and therefore live entirely uponinsects. Of 

such is the king bird, the pewee. One 

writer says that the bold fact that these 

birds make their food of insects exclusively, 

is well nigh beyond question. But, on the 

other hand, it is not pretended that they 
discriminate between the beneficial and in- 
jurious species. The swallow or king bird, 

chasing even an injurious insect in the air, 

may be realiy only pursuing a creature 
already marhed for death by a friendly 
little parasite, whose whole progeny are 
sacrificed by the action of a bird presumably 
‘beneficial to agriculture.’ Still, as these 
birds do no direct mischief, and as they do 
undoubtedly eat a great many noxious in- 
sects, they may be ungrudgingly left to the 
enjoyment of protection. 

Then the following are classified as those 
which take their food partly on the wing 
and partly at rest: The yellow warbler, 
chiefly taking its food on trees, eating a few 
insects on the wing, the larve of moths, and 
the eggs of insects. Tre redstart, of habits 
very similar to those of the yellow warbler. 
The red eyed and warbling vireos, also busy 
hunters for insects. The cuckoos, one of 
which, shot by the gentleman who makes 
this classification, had a stomach full of 
caterpillars. The blue bird is largely in- 
sectivorous. Of the woodpecker a writer 
gives him a different from the somewhat 
usual reputation. He says: The hairy and 
downy woodpeckers are called sap-suckers, 
though there is very little satisfactory foun- 
dation for the idea that they injure trees by 
sucking the sap. The nuthatch and yellow 
bellied woodpeckers are generally included 
in the same category. The last named is 
perhaps injurious. ‘The writer says: 1 have 
never seen any injury done to trees from the 
punctures made by these birds, and the 
trees upon which they have been operating 
generally appear to be perfectly healthy. 
From the number of holes which they make 
in the tree, I should say thatif their purpose 
were to obtain sap the tree would die. | 
think that these classes of birds, with per- 
haps the exception of the red-headed wood- 
pecker, are, on the whole, beneficial. 








‘tated; water not before soil gets dry. A 


Another writer says: The woodpeckers 


are insectivorous, with a few exceptions, 
Woodpeckers are injurious to cherries and 
sweet apples, when these fruits are ripe. 
He says further: Woodpeckers, as well as 
other insectivorous birds, feed on the pups 
of insects. I have found in a number of 
cases the cocoon of the Cecropia killed by 
woodpeckers. In the fall of 1867 I collected 
over a hundred Cecropia cocoons, and there 
were only three living among them. The 
others were all punctured by woodpeckers. 
The pupe of arctians are preyed upon by the 
yellow-winged woodpecker. But while 
giving them credit for these good services, 
he is obliged to add: The hairy woodpecker, 
the downy woodpecker, and the red-headed 
woodpecker are all objectionable, because 
they destroy fruit. 





About Grafting. 


Judge Samuel Miller,of Missouri,in Popu- 
lar Gardening, says: 

Within the last ten years we have had 
several winters that played havoc with the 
apple orchards, even as far south as North- 
ern Illinois. It was thought that the new 
Russian varieties would fill a great need; but 
some disappointment has been experienced 
with them. Some are subject to blight; few 
seem to be long keepers, while, as a rule, 
they are sadly deficient in quality. 

I notice that some have adopted the mode 
of growing hardy Russians for stock, and 
top-grafting them with our best varieties, 
This will be a great help, no doubt. 

Some forty years ago I saw in an old pas- 
ture field in Lebanon Co., Penn.,three apple 
trees, at least thirty inches in diameter, each 
one having quite a bunch about two feet 
from the ground, From the owner I learned 
that these three trees were grafted above 
ground, while the rest of the orchard were 
common root-grafted trees from the nursery, 
and the Jatter have all died and were remov- 
ed years before, while the three remaining 
looked as though they might last ten or 
twenty years longer. Whether they have 
been grafted on natural stocks, or on the 
Same as the others, he could not say; nor 
does this make any difference. 

Some varieties are much hardier than 

others; and if the hardy kinds are used for 
stocks, and the choice ones top-grafted on 
them, they will also be much hardier than 
on their own foundation. 1 have seen a top 
of a tender variety fresh and sound, and 
leaving out in spring where the stem was so 
damaged by the cold that‘the tree died. Ob- 
servation also teaches that top-grafted trees 
come into bearing earlier than those grown 
from the root. ‘Top-grafting seems to have 
the same effect as girdling. 1tsomewhat re- 
tards the return flow of the sap and forms 
blossom buds. 
Some of the hardy Russians that are sub- 
ject to blight might be used if they remain 
healthy long enough to take a graft. I once 
imported a lot of dwarf pear trees from 
France, thirty-two varieties, some with 
names as long as myarm. Some did well 
while others were utterly worthless, soon 
attacked by leaf blight and bearing scabby 
and cracked fruit. Upon some of the most 
affected I grafted Autumn Melting; the 
grafts grew well. Some of the limbs had 
perfect foliage and splendid fruit, while on 
the same tree and almost touching were the 
miserable, scabby, cracked pears and diseas- 
ed foliage. This shows that an unhealthy 
stock can be improved by putting a healthy 
top on it. 





Two Good Plums, 


George Newell, in the Massachusetts 
Ploughman, names Washington and the 
Imperial Green Gage as two excellent plums, 
and describes their good qualities as fol- 
lows. Of the Washington he says: 
No plum orchard is complete without this 
superb plum. Itis known also as Bolmar 
and Bolmar’s Washington. lt originated 
on the Delancy farm in the then suburbs of 
New York, and was first raised by Mr. Bol- 
mar, a merchant in Chatham Street, in 1818, 
when the remarkable siza and beauty of the 
fruit attracted universal attention. It was 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society of 
London by Dr. Hassack, of New York, in 
1822. Says Hovey: ‘'The Washington 
plum is one of the most remarkable varieties 
and deservedly holds the highest rank 
which has yet been produced; nearly equal- 
ing the Green Gage in its abundant juice 
and luscious flavor, far surpassing it in size, 
and greatly excelling it in richness and 
beauty, it has, toa great extent, taken the 
place of that old and superior plum.’’ The 
tree has a vigorous habit, is a rapid grower, 
producing strong annual shoots, and broad 
and glossy foliage; tardy in fruiting, but 
when once commenced, it produces abundant 
crops. Fruit large, over two inches long, 
and alittle less in diameter, roundish, 
with ashort stem. Authorities differ a little 
in their description of this plum. Downing 
and Thomas make it quite round with a 
short and stout stalk, while Hovey makes 
it slightly oval with a longer stem. Its 
skin is fair, smooth, dull green, inclining 
to yellow: in well grown specimens dotted 
ud marbled witn crimson en the sunny 
side, and covered with thin lilac bloom. 
The fles is yellow, juicy, sweet, separating 
freely from the stone. This fruit ripens 
from the middle to the last of August. My 
trees of this variety are young, having 
given me last year for the first timea few 
specimens of fruit, Jate by reason of the 
thick and luxuriant foliage of the trees. 
From what I have seen of this fruit, I 
should think it more liable to rot than 
some other varieties of plums. This is a 
fine market plum. The Michigan Pomolog- 
ical Society recommends it in the market 
list in the proportion of twenty trees ina 
hundred, and in the family list of twelve in 
a hundred. An extensive fruit-grower in 
New York State, in an orchard of a thousand 
trees, would plant one-half of this variety. 
Says Downing: ‘' The Imperial Gage 
long enjoyed the reputation of one of the 
most excellent and productive of plums. 
lt was raised at Prince’s Nursery, Fiushing, 
N. Y., from the seed of the Green Gage, 
and the fact of the fruit of asingle tree 
near Boston having bad an annual market 
value of nearly $50, has often been repeated 
as proof of the profit of its cultivation for 
market.”? The tree grows freely and rises 
rapidly, and has long, dark shoots, slightly 
downy. I have two trees of this variety, 
which have made annual shoots of six feet. 
Fruit rather above medium size, skin pale 
green until fully ripe, when it is tinged 
with yellow, showing a peculiar marbling of 
dull green stripes. Flesh greenish, very 
juicy, melting and rich with a very agreeable 





fixvor, Ripens early in September. ‘This 
variety is recommended by the above 
authority for planting in the family orchard 
at the rate of fifteen in a hundred. 





Growing Cuttings, 


A new method of growing grape cuttings, 
which we have not-as yet tried but which 
looks feasible, is the following, Two eye 
cuttings are tied in bundles {and burried in 
a dry place, top-end down, so that the bud 
end is about one foot below the surface of 
soil. Plenty of soil must be worked down 
among the cuttings. Some straw or litter, 
thrown over the spot, serves to keep the 
ground from freezing. ‘The soil is removed 
in early spring to within two inches of the 
cutting, and athick layer of fermenting 
horse manure thrown upon them. This 
warms the ground and induces not only 
rapid callusing but in many cases formation 
of roots also. At the proper time the cut- 
tings are taken up and planted in the usual 
fashion in rich well prepared soil.— Orchard 
and Garden. 





Horticultural Items, 


Tne Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
lists $6,000 in premiums for its annual show 
this year. 


A soon to beissued bulletin of the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station promises new 
light on the peach yellows problem. It will 
be anxiously expected. 


but perhaps the best isa square tin can or 
two cans encased in a wooden packet which 
makes an oblong box holding 60 pounds 
each. The whole thing is the most complete 
package I have ever seen for holding and 
shipping 120 pounds of honey or over. There 
i8 no shrinkage and consequently no taint 
to the honey from the wood, as iy the 
case when barreis and kegs are usad. The 
cans being made square economize space 
and are easily boxed; they can be furnished 
with a honey gate to fit the screw caps when 
desired. This isa great convenience when 
retailing from the can, as the stream can be 
stopped instantly and saves all daubing in 
filling small honey receptacles to overflow- 
ing. But to those that do not care to go to 
the expense of getting these I will say I 
have used empty lard cans that I get from 
the butchers and grocers for 15 or 20 cents 
each. They hold about 75 pounds of honey 
and make a very convenient receptacle for 
storing honey an after it becomes granu- 
lated can be shipped in thecans. There is a 
tin cover with them, but during the summer 
I tie a piece of thin cloth over the can, leav- 
ing the tin cover off, the water will evapor- 
ate and the honey become very thick and 
palatable. Extracted honey when it has not 
been introduced, is not as easily sold as 
comb honey because of its less attractive ap- 
pearance, but once introduced it becomes a 





Staple article. 
I have tried many devices for retailing ex- 
tracted honey, and have decided the tin 





A FrOsT on the 2nd of May killed nearly al) 
the grapes and severely injured small fruits 
in Central Indiana. The grapes will probabl 
put out new growth, and the cherry, plum 
and peach crop be considerably shortened. 


Mr. W. J. GREEN, Of the Ohio Experiment 
Station, in a report upon strawberries tested 
at the Station, names Crescent as very valu 
able and taking the lead as a market berry 
where fruit of second quailty is in demand. 
Bubach is called a promising variety for 
commercial growers, and Jessie one of the 
most satisfactory-sorts of recent origin. 

A nemepy for curled leaf in the peach 
which comes strongly recommended is one 
pound of sulphate of copper (bluestone) dis- 
solved in four gallons of hot water; when 
coo! add one pint of commercial ammonia; 
dilute with sixty gallons of water. Spray 
with this while the trees are in bloom or just 
es the blossoms are falling, using a fine nozzle 
under as great pressure as possible. 

Tue Fiorida Times-Union predicts that ten 
years from the present time Forida will pro- 
duce a box of oranges for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. This is from 
Florida alone, leaving the crop of California, 
Louisiana and Mexico one side. It is high 
time, then, to call a halt in the planting of 
orange groves. The next crop of Florida is 
estimated at not less than six million boxes, 
double that of the present season. 


Tue Lombard is said to be one of the best 
plums to resist the attacks of the curculio, on 
account of its thick skin, The rot is quite 
destructive to plums. The cause ef this pre- 
mature decay is rather obscure. An injury 
of the plum by an insect, contact with a 
branch, retention of moisture between tbe 
fruit, or a crack, very often give rise to it. 
From one decayed plum the rot will often ex- 
tend to several others in contact, in the cours 

of a few hours. 


Popular Gardening says that for regularity 
of appearance the ‘‘ blueberry man of Michi- 
an may be likened unto ‘tne nowers that 
bloom in the spring,’ ”’ and asks how it is that 
a man like Staples, so often exposed, ‘ finds 
it so easy to rope in publishers of ‘ leading’ 
journals who are supposed to read their ex- 
changes, as forinstance Garden and Forest and 
Prairie The Husbandman might 
have been added to the ‘ist. Staples and 
Lizzie Cotton seem to **bob up serenely,’ no 
matcer how often their victims ** squeal.”’ 


Farmer.”’ 


Tue depredations of the English sparrow— 
introduced into this country under a misap- 
prehension in regard to its insectivorous 
characteristics—have already become 60 al- 
arming ag to occasion theissuing of a bulletin 
from the ornithological division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in which its mis- 
ehievous traits are clearly set forth. Prof 
Riley says the investigations which were 
carried on to obtain data for the bulletin 
proved beyond question the bird's uselessnees 
in protecting vegetation from insect injury. 
A poison for the destruction of the sparrow is 
the following: Dissclve arseniate ot soda 
in warm water at the rate of one ounce to 
one pound, pour this upon as much wheat as 
it will cover (in a vessel which can be closed 
so as to prevent evaporation) and a!low it to 
soak at least 24 hours. Dry the wheat 60 
prepared and itis ready for use. Winter is 
the best time to use this poisoned wheat, as 
most other birds are then absent and the 
sparrows are hungry. 











The Brompton Hospital for consumptives, 
that 52 per cent. of the patients in that in- | 
stitution had unsuspected kidney disease. | 
Every drop of blood in the system passes 
thousands of times through the lungs iu each 
24 hours. The same blood passes through 
the kidneys for purification. Ifthe kidneys 
are not ina healthy condition or able te ex- 
pel the poisonous or waste matter the acids 
return to the delicate tissues of the lungs 
and produce irritation, which results in the 
symptoms of whatis known as consumption. 
This explains why 52 per cent of the con- 
sumptive patients have unsuspected kidney 
disorder. Warner’s Safe Cure puts the hid- 
neys in a healthy condition, taking the acids 
from the blood which vitiate the lungs and 
cause consumption. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE FIRST YEAR OF BEEKEEP- 
ING. 


Securing the Surplus Crop. 


In this latitude June is the busy month of 
the year, and unless you have prepared in 
advance as urged in previcus chapters you 
will now find yourselves in trouble by not 
having extra hives, surplus arrangements, 
and all the necessary appliances, as to order 
now means vexatious and damaging delays. 
1 should not have illustrated the tools and 
appliances until now, but did it that all 
might see what was needed and be prepared. 

There are a great many receptacles adver- 


London, England, publishes a statement | ~~ 





pails the cheapest and best, all things con- 


4-qt. [ 3-qt. 2-qt. 
A NEST OF FIVE RAISED 


1-qt. 
COVER 


1-pt. 
PAILS, 
sidered. Above we give an engraving ot 
five raised cover pails that { have used 
very successfully. When filled nearly full 
they hold 10, 734, 5,3 and 11% pounds re- 
spectively. You will observe that they are 
made with the intention of nesting one in 
the other; this saves transportation, as they 
go by freight when thus nested at about the 
price of stamped ware. You can also get the 
three smalier sizes, capacity one pint, one 
quart, and two quarts, painted and varnished 
and ornamented with the words ‘“ pure 
honey,”’ and they are perhaps the handsom- 
est package made for holding honey (ex- 
cepting glass), and the pail is a most usefal | / 





taken out. 

Now friends, I have taken all this space 
talking about packages for extracted honey 
because I know you can raise it for about 
one-half the price of comb honey, and be- 
cause the masses prefer it when they become 
acquainted with it; and many a poor child 


1 
I 


you are buying fertilizers see 1ey are - 
one for many purposes after the honey is ea ree teat thas ace brent 
desirable resalts, giving a good vigorous growth, 
early maturity and 
wanted in every town. 


For full directions 
Mand or 
H PRIO 
Loekport, N. 


Both the old and the new’ The latter g 
specialty. Price list ready March first. Sent 
free to all whoapply. Address 

TT. T. L WON, 


feb9-15t South Haven, Michigan. 




















BEE~KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Japanese Buckwheat, Alsike 


Clover Seed, etc. 
Free Price List. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich, 
Referenceo—Editors MicwiaaAn FARMER. 


/{ Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success, 


I have been successful 
in the production of Comb 
fioney for the past ten 
years, and my little pam- 
phlet ‘‘How I produce 
Comb Honey,” briefly ex- 
plainsthe method I pursue, 
By mail, 5 cts. per copy; 

\ per 100, $3.00. My illus- 
\ , trated price list of General 


/ 


“ Supplies, Bees aud Queens, 





free. Address 
f2-ly GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 





‘For Spraving Fruit Trees 


THE LEWIS PUMP IS THE BEST. 


Will Thoroughly 2r*7..2 Orchard per day 


| Endorsed by the leading entomologists of the day. 


Pills 


Is an invaluable remedy for | 
SICK HEADACHE, TORPID | 
LIVER, DYSPEPSIA, PILES, 


MALARIA, COSTIVENESS, | 
AND ALL BILIOUS DISEASES. 
Sold Everywhere. | 


FERTILIZERS! 


We desire to call the attention of every farmer 
nthe state to our brand of fertilizers. When 





FARMER. They will give you the most 


Jarge yield. Good agents | 
In place where we have 
10 agent a sample bagof 200 lbs of **Superphos 
»yhate”’ will be sent on receipt of 33.00. Address 


THE FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 


DETROIT MICH. 











It makes 3 complete polished brass machines, 
(see cut). To introduce I will send a sample 
pump, express paid, for ®5.50, and will also 
give a valuable iilustrated book (just published) 


| containing the latest and best receipts for des- 


troying insects of all kinds, toeach purchaser of 
a pump. The receipts alone are well worth $5.00. 
Pump will throw water 50 to 60 feet. My agents 
are making #10 to $20 per day. They sell 
rapidly. Send for illustrated catalogue, price 
list and terms. GOODS GUARANTEED AS REP- 
RESENTED or MONEY REFUNDED. Address 
P.C. LEWIS, Lock Box B, Catskill, N. Y, 


= GIDER 


MACHINERY. 


Knuckle Joint & Screw 
Presses, Graters, Evapo- 
Aap rators, Pumps, etc. Cat- 
alogue Free. Address 
Cc. G. HAMPTON, 
Derroit, Micu. 


my4-13teow 





p AT ENT S Secured for Invente 
ors. Terms moderate 
Information free, 
ACKER & MORSELL, Washington, D.C. 
j26-46m 


A MONTH. agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 


ing articlesin the world. J) sampleFree. 
3 New Styles, Gold Oval, Hidden Name and 








AddresrsJAYBR ONSON, Detroit, Mich, 
2 J Border Floral Cards, with name, 10 cts, 
25 New samples every month4 cts. CLINTON 
BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 013-9m 





will get a taste of honey if its laboring father 
and mother can carry home a pretty pail of 
it for 10 cents a pound; but if they have to 
wait until they can afford to buy and pay 
20 cents for it, I fear their little mouths will 
water in vain as they look in at the shop 
windows, 

I will not make this chapter long, but will 
close by answering a query or two. 

ist. Do you believe it to be an agwantage 
to clip the queen’s wings? 

2nd. Are honey plants profitable, especial- 
ly spider flower (Cleome pungens) and 
Rocky Mountain bee plant (Cleome integri- 
folia), and where can seeds of same be pro- 
cured? 

Please answer through the FARMER. 

Ist. This depends altogether on eir- 
cumstances. In my home apiary of 110 
colenies not a queen’s wing is clipped, and 
where 1 can be with them all the time I 
prefer not to have them clipped. In an- 
other apiary of 125 colonies six miles out, 
every queen’s wing is clipped. By doing 
this and keeping the entrance so a queen 
can crawl in should a swarm issue during 
my attendant’s absence, the queen not being 
able to fly, the swarm will return and the 
queen craw! back. 

2nd. Both plants you have named 
are excellent honey plants, but I doubt if 
either of them will pay to cultivate exclusive- 
ly for honey; in fact the only plant I can 
safely recommend is alsike clover. This is 
a native of Sweden, and a cross between 
the white Datch and common red clover, is 
bound to supersede the latter in making the 
most beautiful hay, and is free from dust, 
whiie the seed ripens with the first crop. 
For horses and milch cows it is unexcelled. 
I would gladly furnish farmers with all the 
seed they would sow within two miles of 
my apiary, so you see I consider it valuable 
as a honey plant. 1 can furnish the seeds 
mentioned, Gro. E. HiLton, 


FREMONT. 
(Continued next week.) 





NEW ASVERTISEMENTS 


Take 
Hoots 
Sarsapariha 








Poses 
NRVC 


The Chief Beason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article ftself. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any igs opens 

FH rilla or blood puri- 
Merit Wins fier before the public. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and ali Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 





to 88a Day. Samples worth $150, FRBS 











tised to store and ship extracted honey in, 


Lines not under borse a feet. Brewstar s 
safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mit 
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Machines! 


NE - THI 


RD PRICE!! 


THE NEw anyp 
GRARATLY IMPROVKD 


IGH-ARM 


SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 


— oe pee morte aera 


Basu 


HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machiaes we furnish one Rutfler, one Tucker, one set 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, ene Wrenen, oue Oil 


Hemmers, 
Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 


Gauge Thumbd-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Cueck-Spring, one paper Needles, 


six Bobbins, and one Instruction Beok. 


These articles are all included in the price named 


Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman. 


ship, and 


EVERY MACHINE WARKANTED for FIVE YEARS, 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMES for 


SiS 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. 


A 38. 


There never was a high-arg 


machine sold before for less than three times this price. 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years! 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, according to 
location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS, 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


DETROIT MICE 
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MICHIGAN FARM 


—AND— 


STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


—SUCCESSORS TO— 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 


Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


BASTERN OFFICE: 21 Park Row, New York. 
P. B. BROMFIELD, M'er. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the 
FARMER changed must give us the name of the 
Postoftice to which the paper is now being sent 
as well as the one they wish to have it sent to. 
In writing for a change of address all that is 
mecessary to say is: Change the address on 
MICHIGAN FARMER from —— Postoiiice to 


Postofiice. Sign your name in full. 
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akece as second class matter. 








STOCK SALES IN MICHIGAN. 


The following dates have been selected 
by Michigan breeders for sales of improved 
stock: 

JUNE 6—D. Henning, Battle Creek, Shorthorn 
and Hereford cattle. J. A. Mann, Auctioneer. 
JUNE 12—C. F. Moore, St. Clair, Shorthorns. 

J. A. Mann, Auctioneer. 

OCTOBER 24—A. W. Bissell, Pewamo, Shrop- 
shires and Poland-Chinas. 








WHEAT. 


The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 64,644 bu., against 
29,158 bu. the previous week, and 22,283 
bu. for corresponding week in 1888. Ship- 
ments for the week were 49,539 bu., against 
33,394 bu. the previous week, and 120,450 
bu. the corresponding week last year. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount io 59,325 bu., against 60,230 
bu. last week, and 349,315 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1888. The visible supply 
of this grain on May 18 was 22,342,701 bu. 
against 23,850,475 bu. the previous week, and 
29,022,228 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1888. This shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 1,507,- 
"74 bushels. As compared with a year ago 
the visible supply shows a decrease of 6,- 
679,527 bu. 

The market has been irregular all week, 
with the close showing a decline on all 
grades as compared with a week ago. Rains 
have been general throughout the winter 
wheat region, and served to depress values. 
Spot wheat is getting very scarce, and it 
looks as if it would all be wanted before the 
new crop becomes available. In this 
market stocks are lighter than for 
many years at this season. Chicago closed 
firm yesterday, with futures °4@1c higher 
than the previous day. St. Louis and New 
York also reported an advance. The scarc- 
ity of good milling wheat may result ina 
sharp advance, the visible supply falling off 
at the rate of 154 millions of bushels per 
week. 

The following tavieexnipits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
May ist to May 24th inclusive: 


No.1 No.2 No. 
Whi Red. Red. 


The closing prices of the various deals for 
each day of the past week were as follows: 


May. June. 
Gataraay.......... 87% 5g 


Michigan and indiana had frosts on Wed- 
nesday night last. 

A correspondent of the Weekly North- 
western Miller telisits readers that the grade 
of Detroit wheat is so low that the millers 
in Grand Rapids will not grind it. He men- 
tions 40 cars of wheat which were shipped 
not long since from Detroit to Cleveland, 
and 28 of the number rejected on arrival. 


Chinch bugs are reported to pe doing im- 
mense damage in the Southwest, and from 
sections in that region the news comes that 
there is too much strawto permit a fair yield 
of grain. 

Chicago ‘‘ bears ’’ wants to see July wheat 
down to 65@70c per bu. 

The quan'ity of foreign wheat delivered 
in France between Aug. 1 and April 15 was 
34,600,000 bu. against 18,680,000 bu. for the 
correspondiny time one year previously. 

A private letter from Manitoba says that 
there is little wheat to be delivered on the 
old crop. Much more has been used for serd 
than was countei on, and a great deal of th» 
balance is not marketable. in a word, tie 
whole quantity in farmers’ hands in Mani- 
toba is not more than 200,009 bu. If the 
holdings in Minnesota and Dakota are of 
the same proportion the new crop will bea 
necessity before it arrives. 

Tne New York Legislature is reported to 
have passed a measure forbidding the mix- 
ing of wheat with inferior grades and the 
selling of wheat that weighs less than 60 Ibs. 
to the measured bushel. 

A New Yorkagent, just returned from 
South America, Says that the River Platte 
country, from being an exporter of wheat, 


Visible supply ry 
On passage for United Kingdom 
On 


compared with 





and seed, owing to crop loss from rains in 
the harvest months. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight” at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 


rope: 


Bushels. 
coces- 5,270,734 
14,856,000 
assage for Continent of Europe.. 2,768,000 


Total bushels May 4, 1889.......... 


Total previous week. .... 
Total two weeks ago a 
Total BEAY G, SHBG... or ccvesce cece 


The estimated receipts 


home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during 
24,792 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing April 27 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 1,812,472 bu. less than the con- 
sumption. 


the 
bu. 


week ending May 11 were 
more than the estimated 


The receipts show an increase 
2,777,290 bu. as 
eight 


for those eight weeks of 
the corresponding 
weeks in 1888, 
Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending May 11, 1889, as per special 
cable tothe New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 500,000 bu., of which 100,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 
400,000 for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 300,000 bushels, of which 180,000 went to 
the United Kingdom, and 120,000 to the 
Continent. Theshipments trom that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to May 11, aggregate 2,760,000 bu., 
of which 1,142,000 bu. went to the United 
Kingdom, and 1,240,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For thecorresponding period in 1888 
ithe shipments were 4,160,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India May 1 was 
estimated at 2,104,000 bu. One year ago 
the quantity was 1,528,000 bu. 
The Liverpool market on Friday was 
guoted dull with free offerings Quotations 
for American wheat are as follows: No. 2 
winter, 6s. 5d. per cental; No. 2 spring, 
7s. 3i¢d.@7s. 436d; California No. 1, 63. 
103¢d. 
—_——— 6 
CORN AND OATS. 
CORN. 
The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 39,121 bu., against 13,802 
bu. the previous week, and 19,026 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 5,956 bu., against 40,018 bu. 
the previous week, and 9,199 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on May 18th 
amounted to 9,691,944 bu., against 11,284,- 
430 bu. the previous week, and 6,960,049 bu. 
at the same date in 1888. ‘The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 1,592,486 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 69,051 bu. against 
31,829 bu. last week, and 22,567 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. Corn has 
weakened in sympathy with wheat and the 
improved prospects for the next crop. No. 
2 is now selling at 354¢¢c per bu. for spot 
and 35\¢e for July delivery, and No. 3 at 
34c. The market is quiet but firm at these 
figures. At Coicago the market, after de- 
clining a few points, has steadied again, and 
No. 2 is selling at 333¢c per bu., Jun3 de- 
livery at 335¢c, July at 34c, and August at 
345¢e. The New York market is steady at 
a sligkt decline from the prices of a week 
ago. 
The Liverpool! marke. 
quoted easy with light demand. New mixed 
western, 3s. 9d. per cental. In futures 
May sold at 3s. 9d., Jane at 33. 9d. and 
July at 33. 9d. 


yesterday was 


OATS. 


The receipts at this point for the week 
were 30,679 bu., against 32,989 bu. the 
previous week, and 55,173 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the weekwere6,618 bu,. against 3,636 bu. the 
previous week, and 4,014 bu. for same 
week in 1888. The visible supply of this 
grain on May 18th was 6,750,301 bu., against 
6,763,655 bu. the previous week and 4,518,- 
697 at the corresponding date in 1888. The 
visible supply shows a decrease of 13,354 
bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 18,107 bu., against 
23.935 bu. the previous week, and 32,920 
the corresponding week in 1888. Oats ate 
lower and dull. Tae demand is light, and 
receipts ample for all requirements. No. 2 
white are quoted at 273¢c per bu., light 
mixed at 27c, and No. 2 mixed at 25c. 
Nothing doing in futures. At Chicago oats 
are dull and values still at a very iow range. 
Spot No. 2 mixed are selling at 225¢ per 
bu., June delivery at 22}¢c and July at 
22%%c. So far as we can see the outlook 
does not seem favorable for holders. The 
New York market is quoted dull and 
easy on both spot and futures. Quota- 
tions yesterday were as follows: No. 2 
white, 34144 @34%c; mixed western, 27@30c; 
white western, 33@39%c. In futures No. 2 
mixed for May closed at 28i¢c, June at 
28c, and Jaly at 28%e per bu. 


—_————e 6 = -——- 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BULTER. 


A steady increase in receipts, with much 
of the arrivals showing the effects of the 
weather, is gradually but surely weakening 
the market. For the best of the dairy com- 
ing in 14¢ is offered, and sometimes 15¢ ob- 
tained, but the bulk of the receipts sell at 
from 12@13c per lb., with market far from 
active. Creamery is also in poor shape, 
selling at 15@16c, with 17¢ paid for special 
makes. The receipts are in excess of all 
demands at present. The outlook at the 
moment is not a favorable one for butter- 
makers, but bottom has probably been 
touched, and any farther change is likely to 
be in favor of the seller. The Chicago mar- 
ket is also lower, but for choice stock there 
is a very fair market at the decline. Quota- 
tions yesterday were as follows: Choice 
creainery, Elgin district, 16@1644c per Ib.3 
do lowa and Wisconsin, 14@15:; best dat- 
ries, 13@14c; poor tocommon stock, 7@8}¥¢e. 
At New York there is a good market 
for all fancy table grades of butter and 
quality closely approximating fancy, but de- 
fective grades sell rather slowly and the 
tone irregular. Western creamery is arriving 
freely and held firmly at generally 173¢c¢ for 
fine grades, with exceptional lots of Elgin up 
to182. Grades only a trifle under fancy are 
firmly held at 16@163¢2, but under that de- 
mand is slow and tone irregular. Very lit- 
tle Western dairy arriving. Fresh factory is 
held firmly at 11¢c and occasionally 12c in a 





gill this year have to import for both food 


small way for very fine, but exporters rarely 
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offer above 10c for the best and have taken a 


fair quantity at 84 @9%e. 

Quotations in that market yesterday 
were as follows: 

BASTERN STOCK. 
Creamery, State and Pa., tubs, 1ancy 
CXORMOLY, PLUMS. ...0.ccyorsecsercece 
Creamery, good 

Creamery, fair 

State dairy, tubs, fancy.........++... 
State dairy, tubs, good.............++ 
State dairy, tubs, fair 

State dviry, Welsh, fancy @.. 
State dairy, Welsh, prime 154@16% 
State dairy, Welsh, fairto good...... 14 @i5 
WESTERN STOCK—NEW, 


Western Croamery, fancy......-..+6+ 
Creamery, Elgin, fancy 

Western imitation creamery, choice. 
Western do, good to prime 

Weatern dairy, fine........0.-sseeeees 
Western dairy, good.........-sesses 
Western dairy, ordinary 

Western factory, fresh tubs, extra 
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Western dairy and factory thirds.... 
Creamery, Western, summer and fall 
Old Western dairy and factory 


CHEESE, 
The market has been tending downwards 
all week, and quotations are now 8@10c for 
new Michigan full creams. The wide range 
shows the difference in the quality of the 
receipts. Pastures are in excellent condi- 
tion, and the make should be both large 
and of good quality. At Chicago stocks 
have been rather light, and at the decline 
there is a good market for choice new goods. 
Fiats and Young Americas are the favorites 
with purchasers. Exporters are not doing 
much. Quotations there are as follows: Fall 
cream cheddars and twins, 7}¢@8&c per Ib.; 
do Young Americas, 8}4@8%fc; poor to 
common lots, 3@5c; Swiss cheese, 6@8ec; 
brick cheese, new full cream, 8@9c. The 
New York market is in rather poor shape, 
the decline abroad keeping exporters from 
doing much. The home trade has been fair, 
however, and if less goods of poor quality 
were on sale the position of the market 
would be stronger. Quotations in that mar- 
ket yesterday were as follows: 
State factory, full cream, choice 
State factory, full cream fine.......... 
State factory, full cream, common to 

OR yaks PF 

State factory, light skims, prime 
State factory, skims good...... 
State factory, skims, medium... 
State factory, fullskims............ pune 
NR ERD pak 6a bn Se su as:snes b 6300s 4a 
The Liverpool market yesterday was 
quoted dull for new American cheese, with 
quotations at 48s. per cwt. for both white 


and colored. 
SO) en 


WOOL. 


We see nothing in the reports of the east- 
ern wool markets indicating any change in 
the situation. The manufasturer and dealer 
are both awaiting the new clip, and until it 
begins tocome into market freely we need 
not look for much activity. 

The London woo! sales have closed, and 
from a report in Wool and Teztile Fabrics 
we get the following summary of the change 
in prices from the February sales. It will 
be seen that the movement was all upwards: 


Australasian Merino in grease, combing, 
1d dearer. 

Australasian Merino in grease, clothing, 
4¢d to 1d dearer. 

Australasian Merino in grease, in poor 
condition, 4d dearer. 

Australasian Merino scoured, short and 
inferior descriptions, 1d to 134d dearer. 

Australasian Merino scoured, the better 
classes, a full 1d dearer. 

Australasian Merino lambs, inferior and 
faulty, +¢d to 1d dearer. 

Australasian crossbred, fire, 
dearer. 

Australasian crossbred, coarse, par. 

Cape snow-white, exceptiona! lots, bulky 
wools and free, 1d to 144d dearer. 

Cape snow-white, super, 1d to 114¢d dearer. 

Cape snow-white, medium, 1d to 1d 
dearer. 

Cape scoured, 1d dearer. 

Cape fleece-washed, 1d dearer. 

About 7,000 bales were purchased for the 
United States. 

Here is a little item from the Wool Re- 
porter of May 24th, which is of interest to 
wool-growers: 

‘*In another column will be found a 
table of exports from the United Kingdom 
to the United States. In comparing the ex- 
ports ot worsted fabrics in March and April, 
we find that during the latter month there 
was an increase of 1,022,000 yards over the 
previous one, while there was a decline of 
50 per cent in woolen fabrics. This fur- 
nishes conclusive evidence that worsteds 
have been hurried in in expectationof a re- 
vision of the schedule under which they are 
admitted.”’ 

This shows what the wool industry has had 
to stand for the past four years; and we 
Shall vet have to see that enormous amount 
of worsted worked off before the goods 
market can get inte a healthy condition. 

No changes have taken place in values at 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia. Sales 
of Michigan X hive been made at 30c, 303¢¢ 
and Sic during the week, and at 322 for 
Ohio X. These are old woo!ls, probably not 
ap to grade, and new choice wools would 
probably bring a cent more. California 
wools are selling well in their home markets 
—considerably above a parity with eastern 
quotations, 

‘The cold weather of the pascé week has 
put off washing for a time, and it will be a 
couple of weeks yet before washed fleeces 
begin to come into marzet. 
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HEAVY FLEECES, 


W. B. Collins, of Unadilla, Livingston 

Co., reports that his steck ram, H. L. D. 
231, bred by H. L. Doane, of South Lyon, 
sheared a fleecs of 33 Ibs. this season, one 
year and four days’ growth. This ram is 
full brother to the ewe H. L. D. 187, which 
sheared 19 Ibs. at the State shearing at Ann 
Arbor, the fisece cleansing 9 los, 5302. 
The sire of both was Mr. Doane’s 
Wonder 978, which sheared 31 lbs. at two 
years old and 31 lbs, 4 oz, at three years, 
both at State shearings. 
At the Saline shearing in April Mr. N. A. 
Wood showed a four-year-old ram, a big fel- 
low with heavy folds, sired by Buckeye. He 
was sheared a few days afterwards and 
gave a fleece of 33 Ibs. Mr. Wood reports 
splendid guecass with lambs this season. 
One of his ewe lambs, a fall sister of Miss 
Comet, his heavy shearing ewe, weighed 31 
Ibs. at two months old, and he thinks will 
outshow the older one, His Jambs this year 
are all from Comet and Backeye, and very 
satisfactory. 
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Fripay afternoon an agreement was 
made between the Exposition managers and 
officials of the State Horticultural Society, 
by which the latter take entire charge of 
the exhibit of fruit, flowers and vegetables, 
on @ plan similar to that which has for some 
years existed with the State Fair. Presi- 
dent T. T. Lyon, of South Haven; Secretary 
Reid, of Allegan, and C. W. Garfield, of 
Grand Rapids, represented the Horticultural 
Society, 





WHICH REPRESENTED THEIR | 
CONSTITUENTS ? 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 

The fight on the dressed beef business has 
only just commenced, and I hope the farm- 
ers of Michigan are sufficiently awake now 
to their interests to see to it that two years 
from now they will send men who will not 
sell them out in the interest of the ‘big 
four,” the railroads, the car companies and 
the hotels! 

Either the Senators in certain of the dis- 
tricts, or the Representatives, betrayed or 
misrepresented their constituents. It is but 
right that the people, and especially the 
farmers in those districts, should know who 
were trug to them and who betrayed their 
trust, 

The 4th Senatorial district, composed of 
Monroe and Washtenaw, is represented by 
Senator Gorman. The bill in the House 
received the votes of Representative Auger- 
er, of Monroe, and Representatives Gregory 
and Lowden, of Washtenaw; Representative 
Jackson, of Monroe, against. Its Senator 
was absent without leave when vote was 
had. 

The 6th district is comprised of Lenawee 
Co. Senator Gilmore voted against the bill, 
while the three Representatives, Abbott, 
Cole and Dalton, voted for the bill. 

The 8th district is comprised of Kalama- 
zoo and St. Joseph. Senator Ranney voted 
against the bill, while the three Representa- 
tives, Kirby and Lush, of Kalamazoo, and 
Judge Pealer, of St. Jeseph, voted for it. 

The 9th district is composed of Berrien 
and Cass. Senator Babcock voted against 
the bill, while Representatives Alshire, of 
Berrien, and Spencer, of Cass, voted for the 
bill, and Representative Baker, of Berrien, 
against. 

The farmers of Berrien and Cass Counties 
now should assist Senator Babcock in being 
appointed U. S. Marshall for the western 
district of Michigan, and thus enable him to 
be more influential in defeating their wishes 
two years hence, 

The 10th district includes Allegan and 
Van Buren. Senator McCormick voted 
against the bill, while the four Kspresenta- 
tives in the district, Baldwin and Stout, of 
Allegan, and Eaton and Wiggins, of Van 
Buren, voted for it. 

The 14th district is composed of Oakland 
Co. Sanator Galbraith voted against the 
bill, while Representatives Hobart and Pea- 
body voted for the bill. 

The 21st district is formed by Ottawa and 
Muskegon. Senator DenHerder voted 
against the bill, while Representative Rob- 
inson, of Muskegon, and Speaker Deikema, 
of Goodrich, voted for the bill; Representa- 
tive McKinstry absent. 

The 24th Senatorial district is composed 
of the counties of Gratiot, Isabella, Glad- 
win, Midland and Clare. Senator Green 
voted against the bill, while Representatives 
Salsbury, of Midland, and Preston, of lsa- 
bella, voted for the bill, Representative 
Wood, of Gratiot, being absent. 

The eight Senatorial districts named are 
distinctly agricultural districts, and cattle 
raising is aleading interest. Eight Senators 
yoted against the bill and only two Repre- 
sentatives. In the same districts twenty- 
two Representatives voted for the bill. 

The 22d district is comprised of the coun- 
ties of Oceana, Newaygo, Lake and Mason, 
agriculture and lumbering the leading inter- 
ests. Senator Gurney voted against the 
bill, Representative Crosby, of Oceana, and 
Representative Alexander, representing Lake 
and Wexford, voted for the bill, Represen- 
tive Collins, of Newaygo, favored the bill but 
was absent, and Representative Austin, of 
Mason, voted against it. 

It may be that the Senators from those 
districts better represented their constituents 
than the Representatives, but who will be- 
lieve it? When the bill passed the House was 
there any setting up of wines, whisky and 
cigars? When defeated by the Senate liq- 
uors flowed freely at the headquarters of the 
dressed beef lobby at the Hudson House, 
the bar bill alone amounting to over $100. 

Up to a few days before the defeat of 
the bill in Senate, Senators Barringer, Dan 
Herder, Galbraith, Gilmore, Gorman, Mc- 
Cormick, Gurney and Nagle were under- 
stood to be for the bill. It would seem to 
be in order for them to explain what caused 
their change of opinion. The columns of 
the FARMER are open to them for that pur- 
pose. 

We trust that the farmers will preserve 


the names of these Senators and the record 
they made when their aid is asked two years 
hence to send them back. FARMER, 





Summer Meeting of the West Michigan 
Fruit Growers’ Society. 

The summer meeting of this Society will 
bs held in the village of South Haven, com- 
mencing Wednesday evening, June 5, con- 
tinuing until Friday noun, June 7. The 
following is the scheme of topics: 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5—7 P. M. 

Address of welcome, Hon. A. 8S. Dyck- 
man. 

Response. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 6—9 A, M. 

Announcement of committees. 

How fruit growing in the Western States 
may affect the prices of Michigan fruit. 

Insect enemies and remedies. 

Low new varieties are introduced. 

AFTERNOON—1:30 P. M. 

Exhibiting fruit at agricultural fairs. 

How to prevent and use surplusses in fruit 
products, Prot. C. L. Whitney, Muskegon. 

Nursery stock and tree agents, R. Morrill. 

EVENING—7:30 P. M. 

Experiment stations and their relation to 
horticulture. 

Prof. Bailey, of Cornell University, will 
occupy remainder of the evening, telling 
what he saw in Norway and Sweden. 

FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 7 


Possibilities for the consumption of fruit. 
Creating a demand for frait of best 
quality. 
Miscellaneous discussion. 
10:30 — Raports of committees. 
WALTER PHILLIPS, President, 
G. H. LAFLEUR, Grand Haven, Mich, 


Secretary, 





Allegan, Mich. 
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When Has This Been Excelled ? 





At the Atlas sheep-shearing, May 1st, 
Chas. E. Gale exhibited and sheared a year- 
ling ewe producing a fieece of 13 pounds 12 
ounces on a sheared carcass of 55 pounds, 
being one pound of wool to every four 
pounds of sheep. If this remarkable per- 
centage of wool as compared with gross 
weight has been ever exceeded, 1 would like 
to hear of it through the Mica1GAN FARM- 





The Great Fair and Exposition. 


A Gigantic Exposition Involving an Outlay 
of Half a Million Dollars. 


A Noble Effort in Behalf of Agriculture, 
Trade and Education. 
Special Correspondence MicnicaN Farmer, 

The project of the Detroit Fair and Ex- 
position Association is now so well under 
way, that a recital of its grand and vivid a- 
tractions, for the coming Exposition season, 
Sept. 17th to 27th inclusive, isa subject 
fraught with unusual interest. 

The Association was incorporated by one 
hundred of Detroit and Michigan’s leading 
capitalists, who, coming grandly tothe front 
with unlimited capital and boundless influ- 
ence, have centered their greatest endeavors 
for the coming summer on the world’s Fair 
and Exposition given by the State of Mich- 
igan. 

The first move was to purchase an admirable 
site, seventy acres in extent, on the bank of 
the Detroit River, overlooking the beautitul 
city, Canada, the paradise of the ‘* boodle’”’ 
alderman and the absconding bank cashier, 
the passing commerce of the Great Lakes, 
and the hundred pleasant resorts within the 
limit of the ten-mile horizon. The price 
paid for this locatien was a cool one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars—a spirit of liberality 
which characterizes every move made by the 
Fair and Exposition management. 

1t is superfluous to remark that the Exposi- 
tion site commands waterway, street-car and 
railroad facilities that are absolutely unpre- 
cedenied. Indeed, it is entirely safe to af- 
firm that never befo:e was a grand enter- 
prise so signally favored in this regard. 
The wide-awake visitor, after viewing to his 
heart’s content tbe beauties of the City of 
the Straits, boards an electric car, should 
thus his fancy dictate, and almost before he 
is well aware of the novel sensation of voy- 
aging through the agency of the captive 
lightning, is whisked far beyond the rush 
and roar of the mighty metropolis. The 
street-car routes are among the very best in 
Michigan, are double-tracked throughout, 
and make unprecedented time to the very 
gates of the great Exposition. Swift railroad 
trains, connecting direct witk every road 
centering at Detroit, convey the visitor from 
any depot and from many of the leading 
crossings. But, rarer still, step aboard one 
of those swift sailing craft, the pride and 
beauty of the Great Lakes, the finest ferry 
steamers in the world, and enjoy the delight- 
ful panorama of lake and river, the grateful 
sense of relief, on the hot autumn day, as the 
visitor is refreshed by cooling breezes, health- 
laden and fragrant with the odors of river 
lotus and fields of wild rice—directly to be 
landed at the magnificent private wharves 
of the Association, constructed at the outlay 
of ten thousand dollars, and thus to mingle 
with the thousands who like himself have 
selected this most delightful method of 
reaching the world’s greatest Fair and Ex- 
position. 

Once upon the grounds, vistas of pleasure, 
beauty and delight open on every side. In 
the midst of such a prodigality of attractions, 
entertainments, exhibits, and special fea- 
tures, the spectator 1s at a loss to know where 
to begin his survey. Later, if you please, 
the giant Main Building, whicu with its 
companion structures, was erected at the 
princely outlay of two hundred fifty thousand 
dollars. Its grand frontage is five hundred 
feet, its depth three hundred, while its ex- 
hibit space, combining two _ stories, 
represents over two hundred thous- 
and square feet. Wander for hours 

through the = great hallways and 

galleries, and then enter one of the charm- 
ing fern-adorned alcoves, where, retiring a 
moment from the tremendous press of visi- 
tors from every State, greet in quiet and se- 
clusion your friends and acquaintances— 
while upon the perfume-laden air, wafted 
from the princely Palm Gardens to your de- 
lighted ears is burne the subdued strains of 
some charming coneert aria famed in many 
lands. 

Once the great Fair and Exposition is in 
full movement, whatever your tastes you can- 
not but ba delighted, interested and instruc- 
ted. Pass to the Art Gallery. Here is a struct- 
ure one hundred and fifty feet front, with a 
noble collection of rare paintings and scalp- 
ture. One exhibit alone, the American Prize 
Fund Collection, will contain over three hun- 
dred and fifty paintings by two hundred of 
America’s leading artists; and as may ba im- 
agined only obtained at a most princely 
outlay. 

A place of great interest to the ladies will 
be the magnificent Palm Garden. This floral 
palace is sheltered from the elements by a 
costly and magnificent canopy of parti-col- 
ored glass, through which the autumn sun- 
light sifts with strange and beautiful effect, 
Thus art and nature, hand in hand,vie with 
each other to delight the eye and charm the 
fancy. 

The practical breeder and importer, the 
stock fancier and even the casual sight-seer 
all find much substantial interest in the great 
stock stables. Never before was their like 
beheld on any Fair and Exposition grounds 
in the country. ‘These princely stables, five 
in number and each over three hundred feet 
front, contain over two solid miles of roomy 
stalls. Every prominent breeder in the coun- 
try will be represented, and hence it may be 
imagined that one of the special features of 
the world’s greatest Fair and Exposition 
will ba the ten days’ tournament between 
the crack flyers of the turf. 

The display of cattle, swine and sheep 
will likewise be on a gigantic scale. A 
Bench Show, out-rivaling the best efforts 
America has yet seen, is one of the leaders 
of Michigan’s herculean Exposition. The 
Poultry Show will draw its material from 
the yards of the crack raisers of the United 
States; and even at this early date sufficient 
applications have been filed to warrant the 
statement that Michigan’s pou!try exbibit in 
siza, quality and value, will be positively 
unsurpassed. 

If you next pass to the fifteen solid acres 
represented by the Agricultural Field, you 
raust certainly be ready to acknowledge the 
infinite superiority of this display over any- 
thing in its line you have heretofore been 
permitted to behold. That wonderful agent by 
which man is enabled to annihilate time and 
space, electricity, hasa hundred-fold rep- 
resentatives in the delicate, intricate and in- 
teresting exhibits in huge Machinery Hall. 
Finally, in conclusion, a chapter, unique 
and interesting, devoted to Michigan’s 





ER. OLD GENESEE. 


May 25, 1889. 





and pastimes, her musie, her concerts, her 
magnificent pyrotechnic illuminations, and 
her score of dazzling spectacular displays on 
track, turf and river, one and all of which 
features have been arranged for the ten 
great days of display, might be herewith ap- 
pended. Snffice it to state, however, that 
the Fair and Exposition, tras to its boast of 
being exclusively no agricultural display, no 
mechanical or industrial exhibit, no array 
gathered from any one district, city or State, 
will be replete with an unprecedented series 
of brilliant pageants and startling special 


spectacles such as this generation may never 
witness again. 
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REPLY TO OLD FARMER. 


‘Old Genesee’’ seems to think our Leg- 
islature will be able to tinker the mortgage 
tax law zo it will rest easily upon the 
shoulders of the taxpayers if you only give 
the n time enough, and rather upholds them 
in their ‘‘salary grab’’ scheme, because as 
he says, ‘*'ihey have too litile pay.” They 
must have known what they would receive 
before they went, aod if it did not suit 
should have known enough to stay at home, 
and not have made such a scramble to get 
there. Although ‘*Old Genesee”’ has Jaid 
down his ‘‘law books and taken up the 
shovel and the hoe,’’ there is but little doubt 
but he has kept out his best eye for office all 
the same, and hence knows whata charm 
there is in moncy in the eyes of the average 
officeholder. OLD FARMER. 


Well there! verily we learn some strange 
things by reading newspapers. When and 
where was it, my Old Farmer friend, that 
**Old Genesee”’ said these things? Please 
produce the documents to show where it 
was said that our lawmakers ‘* had too little 
pay.’? The sacred volume tells us that ‘‘the 
laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ and so he is, 
provided always that he earns his wages. 
But when a legislative body sits six months 
to perform the labor they ought to do in 
two, as i3 the case with our savants at Lan- 
sing, | now desire to say publicly and em- 
phatically that instead of increasing their 
pay it ought to bediminished, and I can- 
didly think that about seventy-five cents a 
day would be all they ought to have. So 
now, ‘‘Old Farmer,’’ you have my opinion 
on that branch of the subject. If any reader 
of the FARMER thinks I am wrong, let him 
take into consideration the character of the 
work done. About one half ot their work is 
so botched up that the Supreme Court pro- 
nounces it unconstitutional, and throws 
it over the fence the first pass made at 
it; and much of what is left is about as 
valuable to the farmers of our State as their 
recent action on the dressed beef question. 
But there are exceptions to all general rules. 
Every legislative body has some valuable 
members. Let the reader go over to Lan- 
sing and spend a week in the lobby—that 
is a legislative week, which consists of 
about four days, and possibly four hours in 
each day. He will soon learn that tenor a 
dozen men have the work to do, and the 
greater part of the remaining 120 are the 
most perfect nonentities. You will find a 
few wen there whose services are worth ten 
dollars aday, but you will find more who 
scarcely earn ten cents. A few men are 
there willing and anxious to work, but about 
as soon as they get through the preliminaries 
and begin to get down to business, up bobs 
one of these do nothings and ‘‘moves we 
adjourn,”’ and there are always do nothings 
enough to sustain the motion. Having had 
experience in the business I know whereof 
I speak. And yet such is the ridiculous 
and pernicious strength of party spirit that 
these are the men most likely to get elected. 
And Old Farmer says I ‘' uphold men in 
their salary grab scheme.’’ I would like to 
know whoever found that out before. About 
the nearest I ever came to it was when in 
1874 I was nominated for Congress (without 
my knowledge or consent) against one of 
Michigan’s noted salary grabbers, and I 
was defeated, simply because there were 
more salary grabbers among the voters than 
there were of the other sort. But, confiden- 
tially, Old Farmer, are you sincerely and 
honestly opposed to salary grabbing? 
‘*Mebby” you aever voted for General 
Grant, the prince of salary grabbers, who 
put a hundred thousand dollars into his own 
pocket by signing the grab bill and doubl- 
ing his succeeding four years’ salary. We 
all know some men who did. 

But the mortgage tax law has gone to 
hades, so has the law to restrain the im- 
portation of diseased Chicago beef. So has 
almost everything that really interests the 
farmer. But if he goes out and shoots a 
cherry bird raiding upon his fruit orchard, 
or spears a fish inthe brook that runs across 
his bush pasture, thera is plenty of law to 
arrest, and fine and imprison him. And 
yet when next Fourth of July comes some. 
body will mount the forum, and with a 
spread eagie flourish tell us that we live in a 
free country! 

And now, my Old Farmer friend, please 
rummage over the files of the FARMER and 
tell us who it was, who, in writing upon 
this tex law question, made use of the lan- 
guage which you erroneously attribute to 
me. OLD GENESEE. 
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The School System. 





WHITEBALL, May 9. 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Seeing ‘‘Old Farmer’’ has come out with 
a parting shot tothe ‘‘tax mortgage’’ busi- 
ness, and slightly touched the school busi- 
ness ‘‘ whereas,’? why don’t you invite the 
farmer boys to a discussion of the schools, 
through your columns? {t would take 
about two years to make the round upon 
that subject, then we would have one dis- 
cussed question ready for the next Legisla- 
ture. SANDPIPER. 


Owine to the meeting of the National 
Butchers’ Association in Detroit next week, 
the live stock market will be held at King’s 
Yards on Wednesday instead of Thursday. 
This change wiil be for one week only, and 
is made so that all the butchers can partici- 
pate in the exercises of the Association on 
Thursday. These will consist of a parade, 
a boat ride to St. Clair, and a banquet at 
Oakland. The boys are hustling themselves 
and the prospects for a big time are certainly 
very promising. Every drover is expected 
to stay over on Thursday and secure his 
Share of the goud time. 
Ewe 

Cut Worm, Corn Worm, Chinch Bug. 

It has been demonstrated by actual ex- 
periment that the Phosphate Salt manufact- 
ured by E. S, Fitch, Bay City, Mich., is sure 
death to the above pests of the farmer, Send 
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Tue followin gdispatch was received from 
Lansing last Wednesday: 

Based upon resolutions ado 
: pted by the 
live stock sanitary board, the governor on 
& proclamation prohibiting the importation 
of Texas cattle or any others raised south o; 
the 36th paralel of north latitude unti! +, 
first day of November next, except such as 
are in transit across the State, such only :, 
be unloaded at yards designated for tho: 
purpose, which are placarded, ‘‘For the feed. 
ing of Texas cattle only.” 

The Governor and the Senate do not Seer, 
to jibe on this question, as the latter body 
has just decided that Texas cattle are al] 
right, or at least the meat from the animals 
is fit for tood although the cattle, so th, 
Sanitary Commission and the Governor Say, 
are diseased. If the Senators were right ip 
their decision, then the proclamation : 
uncalled for. If the Governor and the ( Jom- 
mission are right, then the meat from thos 
cattie should not be admitted into the State, 
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Pror. WILLITTS, Assistant Secretary 9; 
Agricuiture, has managed to awaken a gros: 
deal of interest among farmers jn the 
Northwest in the eulture of flix, which he 
thinks could be profitably grown in place of 
so much wheat as at present. Flax was 
quite largely grown in the eastern States 
half a century ago, but the cheapness anq 
fine quality of Irish linens put a stop to the 
development of the manufacture of domestic 
linens, and flax-growing died out. We bp». 
lieve the industry of flax growing could be 
profitably followed if the manufacture of 
flax was once well started. 

ee ens 
Stock Notes. 

THE sale of John Strong & Sons, of South 
Rockwood, came off on Wednesday last as 
advertised. The day was cold and rainy, 
but some 65 head were sold, at low prices, 
mostly to farmers who will use them in the 
dairy. Mr. Strong then decided to hold the 
balance, prices not being satisfactory. 

In the notice ofthe Shropshire flock of the 
Messrs. Valentine, of Dexter, an error was 
made regarding the price realized from some 
fat wethers sold to Binder & Co., of Jack- 
son. The wethers averaged 243 Ib3. each, 
and sold at seven cents per lb., making $17 
per head. That is as much as some farmers 
get for a scrub steer after keeping him two 
years. 


At the recent sale of Shorthorns at Dexter 
Park, Chicago, from the Bow Park and Rum- 
sey herds, besides the animals purchased 
by Mr. F. A. Baker, of this city, Homer 
Brooks, of Wixom, bought Geraldine 4th (a 
Mary Ann), a red three years old heifer, and 
Roan Dachess 44th, two years oid (a Roan 
Dachess). Dr. Frank Merritt, of Charloite, 
secured the yearling bull Dake of Kirklev- 
ington 28th, red roan, and of choice breed- 
ing. 


Ow1ne to the continued dullness in cat- 
tle Mr. J. S. Flint, of Woodstock, announces 
that he has resolved to withdraw his pro- 
posed sale of Shorthorns on June 11th. He 
writes that he has decided to sieer all male 
calves, and turn feeder instead of breeder, 
and inquires if ‘‘that is not a becoming 
caper for an orthodox breeder.’’ In the 
present condition of the cattle business we 
presume it is, and yet every one of those 
male calves is needed in the State to im- 
prove the scrub, which yet has a place on 
too many farms. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 


Michigan has 47 daily and 532 weekly news- 
papers. 


The will of the late Alexander Folsom, of 
Bay City, bequeaths $354,000 to charities. 


Fifty thousand dollars are to be expended 
in the improvement of the Saginaw river this 


year. 


Ionia has had eleven incendiary fires within 
seven weeks. Bush's foundry was consumed 
by the last. 


The Owosso tool company shipped 85,000 
door and window screens to the east a few 
days ago. 

The chances of getting the two-cent mileage 
on railroads bill through the Legislature are 
said to be very slim. Of course. 


There are five meat markets in Romeo, and 
the inhabitants only pay from seven to eight 
cents per pound for steak. 


Mark it downin your almanacs that ata 
number of localities in Central Michigan snow- 
flakes were seen on the 22nd of May. 


The Flint Globe notes C. F. Rosenkrans, of 
Genesee, has just bought four head oi Guern- 
sey cattle as a ‘starter ’’ for a herd of butter- 
producing stock. 


The Port Huron Daily Commercial has gone 
over to the majority. Didn't pay. The Sun- 
day and daily editions are to be published as 
heretofore. 


Burton Burman, of Washington, Macomb 
County, was instantly killed at Hazelton’s 
mill on Wednesday, by being thrown under 
the drive wheel. 


The Michigan Overall Company has leased & 
hotel at Ionia, will refit it, put a manager in 
charge, and convert it into a boarding-house 
for its employes. 


The convention of physicians of the homeo 
pathic scnoo!l was held in this city on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. The disciples of Hahnemann 
will meet at Lansing next year. 


Some good horses are found in Ionia Coun- 
ty. A carload of twenty fine animals was 
recently shipped from lonia to Richteld 
Springs, N. Y., a noted pleasure resort. 


Dr. Ezra D. Burr, of Lansing, well-known 
physician and journalist, died on the 22nd 
8S. W. Benton, of Frankfort, Benzie County, 
one of the earliest residents of that county, is 
aiso dead. 


Forty Southern tobacco manufacturers and 
dealers will make exhibits at the Detroit Ex- 
position. Montana has appropriated a sum of 
money sufficient to make & display of the re- 
sources of the territory. 


As illustrating the rapidity of communica- 
tion with other lands, made pessible by mod- 
ern electrical appliances, a Saginaw man re- 
cently sent a telegram to Paris, France, and 
received a reply in four hours. 


The increase of valuations on Detroit pro- 
perty, a8 spread by the assessors upon the 
city tax roll, amounts to about $3,000,000. 
The total assessed valuation of the city i5 
$155,000,000. The tax to be raised this year is 
$2,236,463, making the rate about .01.41 on tlie 
dollar. 


Dr. Scott, of Grand Blanc, in custody at 
Flint pending investigation into his connec- 
tion with his wife's sudden death, recently, 
has been released, the justice who conducted 
tbe examination finding insufficient evidence 
on which to hoid him. 


James Talbert, of Saginaw, lost $50,600 in & 
short space of time during the forest fires 12 
Tuscola County. He had that amount invest 
ed in atract of pine land north of Maysville 
wh'ch the flames completely w ped out, not & 
tree being left standing. 


The asylum authorities say that Chris. 
Yager, of Kimball township, St. Clair County, 
who was sent to Ponziuc as insane, after his 
trial at Port Huron for passing counterfeit 
money, is feigning insanity to escape his pun- 
ishment for counterfeiting. 


The parents of a young lady pupil in the 
higa school of one of Jackson’s school dis- 
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——— 
gave the library which they established rhe 
scnoo] a8 a memortal, an anniversary gift o 

$100 worth of books, recently. 


A year of bigh license has reduced the 
number of saloons in this city from 7,000 to 
about 1,300. An incidental fact mentioned in 
this connection, is that the number of va- 
grants in the House of Correction Is TO, against 
an average of 1,300 before the new law went in- 
to effect. 

An agent of the syndicate which is buying 
ip the big breweries with English capital is 
after the beer output of the Saginaws. The 
brewers there think if the syndicate wants 
their establishments, it can go down into its 
pockets pretty deep, SO sales have not as yet 
been made. 

The corner stone of the Michigan Maen tic 
Home at Reed's Lake, near Grand Rep (a, 
was lnid on the 22nd with appropriate cere- 
monies, & big procession, lots of brass band 
ijwhite aprons. Subscriptionsaggregating 
446 toward building the Home were made 
n jess than an hour. 


anc 
S| 


Greyling has one of the finest sawmills in 

the State. Its capacity is 125,000 feet of lum- 

- 40,000 lath and 40,000 shingles every 24 

Grey ling is no ** slouch of a town,’’ it 

t “in the soup "if it ison the sand. It 

has 13 miles of sidewalk, electric lights, Holly 
waterworks, and a good opinion of itself. 


Administrators are to be appointed for the 

ctims of the street crossing accident at 
Kalamazoo; and the Michigan Central wiil 
settle with them al! claims for damages. It is 
said the authorities of the Central have re- 
juested the relatives of the unfortunate vic- 
tims not to begin suits, as they will settle 


with the administrators. 


uble at the Flint Normal School. 

achers have resigned, their 

ns to take immediate effect, and a 

being cireulatee among the students 

the principal, Prof. Kimball, to resign 

immediately. The trouble has since been 

settled by the endorsement of Prof. Kimball 
and the employement of other teachers. 


{the tt 


\ large steamship, the Livingstone, was par- 
tially launched at Wyandotte several days 
t ft partly inthe water and partly 
The position was a very difti- 
ult one, but a lecomotive was attached, after 
any jackscrews had been put under her, and 
she was finally set afloat, the first instance on 
record where a locomotive assisted in launch- 


sse)l, 


ago eing if 


1 the ways. 


ng § 
himself io be a 

t ng tailor, has been 
selling cloths to @ others jin the 
vicinity, guaranteeing that the tailor partner 
would cut and make the clothing f< 
The Lansing tailor politely but firmly declines 
to do business that way, as he has no partner 
and has made no contracts. 
iS away with the cash. 


A swindler representing 
+o ¥ pular Lana 


] f ¢ . 
erofa por 


tarmers 


The chief topic of interest at Ann Arbor is 
the row in the medical department of the 
University. 
posa!, advocated by some of the faculty, to 
remove the clinical department to Detroit. 
The bitter agitation is said to be very detri- 
mental to the interests of the department, 
and students threaten to leave acollege where 
the instructors are more interestedin fighting 
each other than in teaching the students. 


General. 


Mrs. Folsom, mother of Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
] i, was married this week to H. E. Per- 

e, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Panama canal cost 
ives during the eight years 
work was carried on upon it. 


twenty 
during which 


The outgoing treasurer of the United 
turned over totheincoming one $722,000,000 
n currency, coin and securities. 


It is estimated that New York city took in 
ten million dollars for feeding strangers dur- 
ing the three days of the centennial celebra- 


Northern Ohio experienced a severe white 
frost on Wednesday night, which damaged 
fruit and market gardens to a considerable 


extent. 


A deep water harbor is to be constructed at 
the mouth of the Brazos river, Texas. A 
company with a capital of four million dollars 
g at the head of the enterprise. 


Tne United States Marshai for Kansas has 
ceived his walking papers. His explan- 
ations in regard to his operations in Okla- 
homa were not satisfactory to the authori- 


wes. 


Important changes must be made in the 
Cnited States cruiser Charleston, which re- 
entiy made her tria! trip at San Francisco, 
fore the contract requirements will be ltul- 


Not content with gobbling up the big brew- 
eries, that English syndicate wants the flour- 
ing interests also, and is said to have for 
some time been negotiating for the Pilisbury 
8s at Minneapolis. 


At Montreal,on the 22nd, acollision occurred 
between the Royal mail steamer Polynesian 
and Cynthia, by which the Cynthia was sunk 
in a very few minutes. Eight of the crew, 
who were asleep at the time of the collision, 
were drowned. 


In the two years from July 1, 1886, to July 
1, 1888, the bad debts of the government 
amounted to $10,595,112. These indentednesses 
are principally from fines, forfeitures and 
trespasses, and the solicitor of the treasury 
is going to see what can be realized on them. 


The $82,000,000 appropriated for persions 
for the fiscal year to close June 39 are already 
exhausted, with six weeks more of the year 
to cover. This sum eguals the ccst ef the 
standing army of Great Britain, and nearly 
equals the cost of the German army of 500,000 


men. 


Mrs. Ellen Rinkle, of Wooster, Ohio, is the 
first woman ever authorized to perform mar- 
riage ceremonies. The judge of probate of 
the‘county issued a license to her, and as she is 
already regularly ordained as a preacher in 

e U. B. denemination, ehe has the authority 
of church and State to tie knots. 


The investigation inte the condition and 
management of the Cook County, Lilineis, in- 
asylum reveals e@ terrible condition of 
affeirs, disgraceful to everybody connected 
ith the institution. Reputable physicians, 
tis said, wouid not practice there, their ass0- 
ates making things so unpleasant for them. 


e attorney-gencral of these United States 
ys no nationa! Danks cen be establisned in 
OUdianoma Withina year. The statutes beur- 
ing upon the establishment of banks provide 
hat three-fourths of the directors of such in- 
on must reside in the State or territory 
me year immediately preceding their 
election. 
The body of Dr. P. H. Cronin, the Iptsh- 
American who so mysteriously disappeared 
1 618 home in Chicago &00uUt tLWO WeeKS 
was found in a sewer in Evanston Av 
Though badly cecoarposed, the bouy 
wes iuily identified. The unfortunate mau 
had been murdered. The discovery of the 
relnains was wholly accidental. 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General of 
tae United States,and head of the immense 
mercantile establisement at Philadeiphia 
whica bears his name, has just made the 
second annual distribution of profits among 
his employes. Tne year's distribution amount 
€d te $104,348: last year it was $109,439. Tois 
is iz addition to the regular salaries. 


s An attache of the imperial household at St. 
Petersburg i¢ in Denver getting information 
regarding the system of irrigation aud ma- 
ch:nery used in the agricultura! districts. The 
eee w.ll be employed in the reciaim- 
Coane 100,400 acres of land in Russia. The 

“args agent says American methods ure the 


= ag he bas ever seen ané will recommend 
them. 


won ane of rice arrived at Coieago this 
amen “re is nothing remarkable in this, 
except forthe fact that it arrived by anew 
route which lets the Canadian Pacific into 
ae The line is frem Vancouver—the 
pacilic coast port of the C. P., to Port Arthur, 
uence by Lake Superior steamers to Chicago. 


Tke rail haul is 1,912 mii 
858 miles, ’ miles and the lake run 


en me pee of Baltimore, recently mar- 
“ is fifth wife. She was a religious wo- 
- _ and in @ discussion on religious ques- 
a impressed her views upon her husband 
rs a pan, and with euch vigor that he 
a 7. to cast himself down from a high 
plata’ oppress from suicide by 8 
£9 jail creme. une arrival, and was taken 


Three 14 year old lade who w 
trom a bad attack of * wild west “teren ee 
arrested at Ph‘ladelpbia, en route from Jersey 
C.ty to Sacramento, Cal. Their baggage and 
€quipment consisted principally of arms and 
snmunition, among which was a small brass 
ceanen and 2,C00 cartridges, Their career as 
~ Me nape was cut short by their arrest, 
Unis longent — with their papas {or a 


A North Carolina man has been mousing 
about among the musty and forgotten statutes 
of that State, and has unearthed one made 20 
years ago, which provides that ali railroads 
doing business in the State should make an- 
nual reports of their business to the governor, 
under a penalty of $500 for omission, the cash 
to go to the informer. This man hes instituted 
suits against 40 railroads, whose liabilities 
under the statute amount to $20,000. 


The government of the Argentine Republic 
has forbidden gambling in gold and silver 
coin in the Argentine confederation, and in 
consequence the speculators are up in arms. 
The government is up in arms, too, and 
armed police held the Ba’sa for two or three 
days. The minister of State wants to resume 
psyments, and makes the stoppage of gam- 
bling in gold and silver, which reached th« 
smount of ninety million dollars a month in 
speculative transactions egainst five million 
dollars in Jegitimate trade, an important pre- 
liminary. c3 


Foreign. 
The court of Pope Leo XIU. comprises 1,160 
persons. 
The German strikers still hold out. The 
Kmperor is reported to be indignant at the a'- 
titude of the mine owners. 


Two French fishing vesrels, with 175 men on 
board, bound for Banks of Newfoundland, are 
missing, and are supposed to have foundered 
atsea. 

General Bou'anger is reported as already 
tired of London and longing for the Paris 
boulevards. His trial has been postponed ull 
August. 


The Liberal Federation has presented Mrs. 
Gladstone with a diamond brooch contaiding 
miniature of her husDvaade pied from Mil- 
ais’ portrait. 





] 
The Czar is going to visit Poland. The cus- | 
tomary precautions are being taken by the! 
police and the customary plot and crop of {| 
arrests will probably follow in short order. } 

' 





ARE you going to purchase a Scale this 
season? If so, send to Osgood & Tnompson, 
Binghampton, N. Y., for price list. 
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But the swindler ; 


The trouble began in the pro-} 


| Of Detroit, Michigan, at the clese of business on 





: Keel Estate Mortgages.... 

| Municipal Bonds eve! sceees 

; Due f10m banks in re:erve Cities 

| Banking house and lot......... 

; Current expenses and taxes paid.... 


i Nickels and pennies...... 


| Savings deposits 





This Threshing-machine received the highest award of any 
atthe Centennial Exhibition ; the two last Cold Medals given 
by the New York State Agricultural Society ; and has been selected 
from al! others, and illustrated and described in that great work 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics.”” Catajogne sent free. 

Address; MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 

Also straw-preserving Rye-threshers, Clover-hul- 
lers, Fodder-cuttcrs, Feed-miils, Fanning-mills and 
Saw-machines; all of the best in market. 

The Fearless Horse-powers are the most econom- 
feal and best Powers built forthe running of Ensi. 
lage-cutters and Cotton-gins, and for general farm 
and plantation asec. 





a 7 tains many 
ya new and valu- 


ate, not liable to ac- 

Treatise on 

¥ Ensilageand Catalogue, 

also Plans for Silo, Free. 

DEMING MFG. CO., Salem, O. 


HENION & HUBBELL, 55 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Western Agtse 


Sweet Potato Plants. 





Ry mail post pa‘d per 100 ee $ 50 
By express per 1,000........ 2 50 
Address ss. BAT EAWAY,. 
m25-2t Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 


GRADES AND THOROUGHBREDS. — 


Fifteen Jersey cows and thirteen colves for 
sale ata bargaiu to close estate. Address 
MRs. H. D. ROGERS, 
Grand Junction, Van Buren Co., Mich 


It 
PARTNER WANTED! 

I wish to sell one-half interest in my farm, 
stock end machiner:, on North Manitou Island, 
Mich. There are 2,0) acres of land, 500 fenced, 
200 in crops. Four dwellings; five large barns; 
granuery, blacksmith shop and tenant houses. 
Thirty-five horses and colts with a registered 
Percheron stallion at the head. Twenty-five 
head of cattle with registered Holsicin bull and 
cows. Sufficient implements and machinery for 
use, among which are wind-miil, threshing 
machine, hay scales, binder, mower, manure 
spreader, tedder, plows, wagons. etc. Will sell 
on long time or exchange for other property in 
part payment. Address 


Ss. R. BOARDMAN, 
North Manitou Island (via Leland), Mich. 


Take a Bargain When 
You Can Get It. 








I bave several barg ins in farms and farm 
lands. Write me what kind of a place you would 
ike and how you would liketo pay. I can fi. 
the bill for you. 


M. E. PARKINSON, 


myv5-5t Evart Osceola County, Mich 





—— OF THE CONDITION 


— OF THE — 


The Wayne County Savings Bank 


Monday, May 13, 1889. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........ . $1,199,401 02 
950,625 00 
1,678,351 42 
901,259 42 
110,000 00 
6,625 12 
18,885 15 
5,664 83 
5,651 68 
256 20 
Gold ; es . ‘ 26,000 08 
Silver... 2,850 00 
U. S. and Nations 22.699 00 


Furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate : 
items . 


Checks and cash 


otes 


al Bank t 


LIABILITIES 
Capite] stock paid in.... ..... 


...-.. $ 150,000 00 
Undivided profits ............. ».. 


371,639 66 
4,496,629 24 


State of Michigan, County of Wayne. ss.: 

1. S. D. Elwood, Treasurer of the above named 
bank, 60 solemr!r swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of ory knowledge and 
belief. 

Ss. D. ELWOQD, Treasurer. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me, this six- 
teenth day of May, 1889. 

’% F. CGLLINS, 
Notary Public, Wayne Co., Mich. 

Correct— Attest: 

JEROME CROUL, 
WM. A. MOORE, 
s. D. ELWOuD, 

N. B.—Money to iavest in School Bonds and 
ail other Bonds issued in accordance with Law. 
Blank Bouds furnished without eharge. Ad- 


dress 
enay25 3t 8s. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, 


20 GRAND YOUNG 


Shorthorn Bulls, 


ALL THE GET OF 


Grand Duke of Woodburn No. 86825 


COME AND SEE THEM. 


JAS. M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 


V7, 
Todd Improved Chesters 


have been crowned 


KING in the SHOW RING 


On the farm with us may be seen a very fine 
flock of Shropsbire shee For circular con- 


Directors. 











taining full particulars, address, 
S$. H, TODD, Wakeman, Ohio. 


AUCTION! 


A choice selection of 


SHORTHORN 


—-AND— 


Hereford Cattle! 


WILL BE 


SOLD AT AUCTION 


on my farm at 


Wheatfield, Calhoun Co, Mich., 


—OV— 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6th, 1889, 


AT ONE O'CLOCK, P. M. 

J. A. MANN, Auctioneer. 
This offering will consist of about sixty head 
—a very choice selection. Of the Shorthorns 

the foliowing families will be represented: 

Cruickshank, Young Mary, 
Rose of Sharon. Miss Hudson. 

Of the Herefords the following: 


Lord Wilton, Horace, 
The Grove 3d, Zulu Chief. 


A few choice bulls from above breeds of 
great individual merit, ready for service. 
For Catalogue address 


D. HENNING, 


WHEATFIELD, Mich. 


AUCTION SALE 


Of Registered 


Shorthorn Bulls 


-— Ox — 


FRIDAY, MAY sist, 


1889, at 1 o'clock p. m., at 


Hillside Farm, in Summit, 
Adjoining the City of Jackson. 


I will sell to the highest bidder 16 young 
Shorthorn Bulls—ready for immediate service— 
sired by Sharon Duke of Bath No. 64449, reserv- 
ing the right to sell at private treaty until sale. 

Conveyances for the farm will leave the Hib- 
bard House promptly at 12 o’clock noon. 

TERMS.—Cash or approved notes en one 
year’s time at 7 per cent interest. 

Catalogues on application. 

JOHN C. SHARP, 


JACKSON, 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


Shorthorn Cattle 


FROM THE HERD OF 


C. F. MOORE, 


— WILL BE — 


SOLD AT AUCTION 


At St, Clair, Mich., 


Wednesday, June 12th, 1889, 


T 1 O'CLOCK, P. M. 
J. A. MANN, 


Sale will be held under cover. No postpone- 
ment on account of weather. All animals 
offered are guaranteed Healy proof. All females 
old enough will either be with calf or have calf 
by the side, nearly all being in calf to the pure 
Duke Bull GRaND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 
Thirty-one animals to be sold, all females but 
one. Representatives ofthe following popular 
and reliable families are in the sale, most of 
them being strong milkers, viz: 


Tea Rese, Place, 
Victoria Duchess, Miss Wiley, 
Gwynne, Hilpa, 
Henrietta, Kirklevington, 
Oxford Vanquish, Phyllis, 
Rose of Sharon, Young Mary, etc. 








Auctioneer. 


TERMS OF SALE-—A credit of twelve months 
will be given on approved notes bearing six per 
cent interest; a discount of two per cent for cash. 

Catalogues mailed to all applicants after May 


6th 
Cc. F. MOORE, 
St. Clair, Mich. 


YAM! YAM! 


AND 
Sweet Potato Plants, 
Packed safely 


All the latest and best varieties. 
to reach any point. By mail or express. Write 
for prices and varieties to 


HENRY SHULL, 
Beever Dam, Allen Ce. Ohio, 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


For SALE. 


I have two Percheron stallions which I offer 
for sale very cheap. Both are full blood. One 
is five years old, dappled grey, weight, 1,550 lbs. 
Grand sire on both sides is Romulus 873, and his 
registered number is 2425. The other isa two- 
year-old, steel grey, weight, 1,400 lbs., and of the 
Brilliant family. Cheap forcash or good peper- 
Address JACOB P. SLEIGHT, 
m2-tf 402 Washington Ave., Lansing, Mich. 


SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


—AND— 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was neve: 
in better shape then at present. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES. 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 
Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 
come and look over the stock write for particu- 
lars. Address 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 
ls, heifers, cows and calves ef choice mils 
neue — gired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars eddress 


B. J. BIDWELL. 


NWeocumseh., Miocr,. 














my4tf 


For Sale at Reasonable Prices. 


Two good young Shorthorn bulls. One a 
Kni htly Duchess, sired by Barrington Duke ‘th 
72608, calved March 31,1888. The other a Renick 
Rose of Sharon, also sired by Barrington Duke 
"th 72607, Bothred. Breeding without cloud 
or blemish, Address 
Cc. E. WAKEMAN, 





m2-tf Pontiac, Miche 








OWOSSO 


reading Stables, 1809 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 207. 


Sire of seven in 2:50 list. 
Sire of dams of four in 2:30 list. 


TO ENSURE, selaebe ccves MRGPnD 


GEORGE MILO 1313, 


Full brother of Jerome Eddy 2:16. 
SOR | ee ee 


BONNIE WILKES 3261, 
a a yneng tenica ten tine nits 
TO INSURE,...... . 35. 


Send for catalogues. 


DEWEY & STEWART. 
Owosso, March 23, 13889 3m 


OLEY 


AND BAYS! 














— 
THE 


COACH & GENERAL PURPOSE HORSES. 


We are thetter prepared to meet the demand 
for sound, registered, serviceable Cleveland 
Bay stallions and fine brood mares than ever. 
We have the oldest, largest, and best stable of 
these great coach horses in theState. Our Long 
List of Prize Winners of England and Ameri- 
ca, comprising the blood of such great sires as 
Prince George, Fidius Dius and Luck’s All, 
makes a visit to our stables profitable to all 
admirers of fine horses. Our horses are not 
stuffed nor pampered for show, and we seek to 
enlarge our business by nothing but fair dealing 
and choice stock. 


Come and see us or send for catalogue. 


CLEVELAND BAY HORSE COMPANY, 


E. W. Bartram, Ma’\’Ber. | (Incorporated,) 
E. J. Gruman, Sec’y. { Paw Paw, Mich. 


C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


Represented by the following families: 
Barrington, 
Tea Rose, 
Place, 

Young Mary, 


Constance, Moss Rose, 


and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 
herd being the flue Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 


g@ Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


YOUNG ROMULUS 
FOR SALE. 
Terman Stallion, 


bay, four years, weight 
about 1,400 lbs. 


W. F. SHEDD, 
145 James St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 
of Various Families. 





Duchess, 
Kirklevington, 
Victoria Duchess, 
Craggs, 








Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of several 
families and different ages, for sale at reason- 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Call 
and see them or write for particulars 


WM. STEELE, 
IONIA, MICH 


MOUND SPRING 


Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the State 
than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, ete. 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual merit 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Cor 
respondence so icited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13- 


m$- 








Over 100 head; both 
sexes; allages. Bulls 


/ stock. Write for cat 
alogue and prices. 


M. L. SWEET, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
£16-13t 


HEREFORDS |! 


I have a few choice young 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING, 


Prices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ap- 
plication. Call upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 


IONIA, MICH 
<*> POOR PRAIRIE & 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 
OOR VILLAGE, IND. 
Style, Action and Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 
‘IMPORTATION JUST ARRIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


ed by Proud Duke of Fairview and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Youn 
Mary, Ph , Lady Elisabeth, Peri Duchess an 
Rose of pee Oe Also a ong on By 
h . Reliable catalogues alwa: , 
distniba WM. CURTIS & SON 


* Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 





m9$-tf 











Addison is on the new Michigan and Obie 
Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephone 


DIRECTORY 


— oF — 


MICHIGAN 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 





























A J.O0OOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. All stock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College for 
prices. 020°88tt 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. 8. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Vo., Mich. AU22-26 





Galloways. 








ALIOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCLATION 
of the State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, fonia; Secretary and Treasurer, C. T. 
Wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
fale. Correspondence invited. jad-ly 








Jerseys. 
J Mtogues GATTLE BOR SALE. For cata. 





logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 
ch., or to Spencer Knapp, Kawkawlin Mich.» 
mr3l:ly 


\MITH BROS. EBagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best strains. Hondan chickens. 930-ly 


J.G. DEAN, Hanover, hnigh-cisss Jerseys 

of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Duke 

ex{s strains. Pedro Star 11336, son of Perro 

$187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. a8- Ly 














Devons. 





& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
« Cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondencesolicited. Jerome 





A D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
« breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
balf a mile north of station, Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. my14-6m* 





J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

« breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton Genesee county. je6-iy 


WV. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Oo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Buil Major Craggs at head of herd, 
Choice young bulls for sale. A22ly 


RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Aliezan 

Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57226 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. rres- 
pondence solicited. 


C E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
a horn @attle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 
China hogs and Hampshire Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence eer 
J26-ly 











answered. 





G@. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wile ose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Corresponde solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 





HARLES FISHBECK, Lakéside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-1y 





8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire hogs. All stock registered. Farm ad- 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 


A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorougn- 

. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 

on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and G. ¥. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7-tt 


{ KE. LOOKWOOD, Washington, Macomb 

County, breeder of stered Merino Sheep 

of Atwood Stock, descended directly from tne 

menment flock. Stock for sale. Corresyoncencs 
SsOliCited, 


E BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 
see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheey 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited, 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
e« wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 
proved American Merinos, Al! stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also ‘is 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for wale. Cor 
respondence solicited, 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thez 
* oughbred Merino Sheep,registerod in Vermor.i 
ster. Rams and ewes for sale of my own braad 
ing, tog -ther with recent gelecticns from some 0! 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine barore purchasing 
elsewhere. 1n33-2e 


S. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Co.. hraeer 
of Vermont and M'chigan registered thorough- 
bred Merino sheep. Stock for saie. 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
re6istered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breedez of Po- 
laud Chinaswine. Correspondence solicited. 


























RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch30-ly 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 
bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited, j26- 





R MATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mick 
Breeder of thoroughbred American Merize 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis: 
ters. Rame and Ewes for saleof my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of ths 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited 


0. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. 816-ly 











Snropshire Sheep. 





EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jai7-ly* 


8S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
as Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly21-6m 


R. BACKOUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil- 
x liamston, _—— Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Cerrespondence solicited. jel7-ly 


H. HINDS, Stanten, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. §e27-ly* 














ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 
Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered. das-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 
Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 

ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 

Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 


OHN O. SHARP, ‘‘Hiliside Farm,’ Jackson. 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Yeung Mary, Gw 
with the straight Rose of 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. 


J ors McKAY, Komeo, Macomp Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. —— and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence soli 


M DAVIDSON. Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
s breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 
consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 

















A’ I go to England in 
June, to import sheep, 
I offer without any reserve 
all my choice Shropshires 
in lamb or lambs beside 
them, ata bargain. Come 
and see the Bingham flocks 
before buying. All stock 
delivered to destination. 


C.S.- BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 





J CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
s Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 
Stock for sale. 829-ly 


WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur- 
nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 

meta | can be bought. Free delivery to any 

point in Michigan. 

jly21-88 W.J.GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vited. sl-ly 


AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Fa Pontiac, Mich., ———— and Brceed- 
er of Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 


F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakiand Co., 

® importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 

bred Shropshire —- Stock registered. I . 

port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


J LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder of 
Shropshire Down Sh registerea ana un- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


— BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at alltimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 























B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
AN of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dilly 





SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 

s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 

Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 

bull Peri Duke 3d $2644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


O KR. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, Wayne ." 
5 





breeder of Shorthorn cattie. ull 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. 013-ly 


OHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
S of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
China swine Al. stock recorded. Stock for sale 








H. ELLINWOUD, Kose Corners, P. O. ad- 

, dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale, Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 


= COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich., breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-China swine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’! Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 








J. BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 

s naw, apm apt breeder of Shorthorn 

cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 

spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. o13-ly 





M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Uo., preed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloc’ as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


C. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

, of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington, 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose of 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyllis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrington Duke 7th No. 72667. 








y™: FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders 
V of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 
Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 
toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 
quisof Longwood (Vol. 33). Stock for sale. 
Write for prices. 





= 


Holstein-Friesians. 








M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 

Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 

H. BOHN, Charlotte, Mich., breeder of 

R. pure Holstein cattle, descendent of Billy 


Boelyn and other noted animals. Young pairs 
and males for sale at lowest prices. apl20-1m 


K. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
W -er of thororghbrea Ho.stein-Friesian Cattle. 
Stock farm, three miles south. ol3-ly 


L. WEBBER, East Saginaw. Herd 

a mostly imported, selected in Holland for 

Mr. H. K. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 

















Herefords. 





DWINS PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tleofmo- popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 ( 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fl4-ly 


HOMAS FOSTER, Eim Grove Stock Farm 

Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 

ie (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold and 
B hire Road 











OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock alwaysfor sale. Terms to suit customers. 


A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 

x Haven, breeder of seo te ps Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flockin 
Western Michigan. Inspection invited. f16-ly 








ALENTINE BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 
tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 

ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. Stock always for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


T"ZRA BROWN, Englishville, Kent County, 
breeder of Berkshire swine of the beat know: 
recorded stock. Stock for gale. suet 


EO. 8S. MARCY, Portland, breeder of first- 
class registered Berkshire Swine and 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 














Poland-Chinas. 





A UV. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record. 
edin Ohio P.C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich. 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records. 


F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Polaad-Chinas, All stockin Ohls 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale, 
Also breeding registered Merino sheep. Correr- 
pondence invited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 

. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs forsale, 
Also Merino sheep. All stock bred from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, Mich. 

Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock zecerded 

in Ohio Record. Special rates by express. 
Tecumseh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co 
breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedine 
stock all of choice families. All stock recorded 
Write for prices. f25-15 


Chester- Whites. 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co.., 

a breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choio: 

stock forsale. Correspoudence promptly an 
swered. 
































Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, North Lansing, Clinton 

s Co., Micu. breeder of Small Yorkshire 

sy of best known strains of blood. All bread- 
ng stock recorded Stock for sale. my30-ly 











POULTRY. 


S. CARPENTER, Yysilanti, Mich., 

s breeder of White Wyandottes. Wona 
large share of the premiums on this variety at 
the poultry shows this last winter. Price of 
eggs, $2 per 13; $3.50 per 26. One cockerel and 
four pullets of B. B. R. Game Bantams for sale. 


ASON ELLARS, Bookwalter, Ohio, has for sale 

White Holland Turkey Hage, $2.50 per 11; 

White Dorkings, $8.00 per 13; Pekin Ducks, $1.25 
per 11. a6-6t 


FOR SALE. 


Lord Kirklevington of Brie 44482, 


JOEY F. SANBORN, 
£23-3m Port Huron, Mich. 
M. THORNTON, Northville, Mich., live 


a stock and general auctioneer. Sales made 
in any part of the country at reasonable rates. 




















Good references. 


Semaoel 


'88—Summit Poultry Parm,~’38 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


- -AND~ 


LACED WYANDOTTES. 


A large and fine stock of Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales, 
Also a few very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
Eggs for hatching from either variety at $2 per 13 
or $3 for 26. Address 


0. F. R. BELLOWS, 


Yrsmanti, Micn. 








GREENVILLE, MICH., 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine, 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine. 


Terms on application. All stock eligible to 
registry. This herd is descended from such 
noted hogs as Black Jo No. 8441, Anson No. 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred March 
and April pigs for sale. Prices to suit the times. 
Special rates by express. sl-tf 


L. W.&0.BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 





EiTiar er 
a) 


-J —_—_— ot 
>. = ae | 
>. ORA BELL. 2886. 2 ->* 4 


Breeders of pure bred Poland-China swine and 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. C. Record. Our herdis one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
a at the Michigan State Fair in the past 

ve years than any other herd. We breed onl 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edge 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 


For Sale---Shorthorn Bull. 


Tjoffer for sale a young Shorthorn bull, willbe 
oneyear old March 26th, red, with a few white 
marks, sired by Peri Duke; dam Lillie Bell 
Airdrie 2d (Vol. 25, p. 817). Fine individual, 
Price very reasonable. Address 


Cc. C. WARNER, 


FOR SALE. 


My breeding boar Pete 2d 9789, Vol. 8, Ohio P. 
C. Record, sire Ben F. B. No. 6445. dam Black 
Mollie 6th No. 16526, she by Black Joe No. 3303, 
He is a sure breeder and all right in every par- 
ticular. AsI cannot use him any more in my 
herd Iwil Jsel him for $30 if taken soon. 


4& O BOWEN Wixom Mieh. 
HOR SALE. 


Hambletonian stallion No. 8526, standard and 
recorded in Vol. VII. of Wallace’s American 
Trotting Register. Would take in exchange s 
good brood mare or filly. For particulars ad- 
dress P. O. box 357, PLaINwELL, Allegan Co., 
Mich. m2-tf 


A RECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Hxactness and Carefulnest 














Eyery farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many from providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best. 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FanMER we have »r- 
ranged with that company to supply orders ent 
tbrough us at agreat reduction. The prices are se 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your 
selves, 
No. 1—Barn Scale. 





weighs from % pound to 900 pounds. Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MxomieaN FaRMgr one year} 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No, 3—Farm Scale. 


weighs from one pound to 6,000 pounds (3 tone 
size of platform 7 by 13 fect. 
Price $35,and MicwieaN Fe Rwwu one year; 
No. 8—Grain and stock Scale, 


weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons}; 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 
Price $4850 and MrcH1gAN FARMER One year. 
In ordering, give the number of scale yon select, 


Nos. 2 and 3 will taclude the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up: either of these scales cap 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Ohicago without extra charge. Every scale wul be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only ome- 
half or one-trird the usual prices for the same arti. 
clee To get the scales at above prices of courey 
the money must be sent to ns, and the sender mugt 
become a subscriber to the Farmer. 

Address all orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT. MICH 
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A WEATHER PROPHET. 











—_—_- 
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It rains! this morning on & tree 
We heard a shrilly chirring: 

We searched to find it, carefully, 
For well we knew the rogue must be 

A little tree-frog purrin 5. 
Blue as & larkspur was the sky; 

The bees went booming, humming; 
White clouds, like slow fair ships sailed by; 
No sign was there to any eye 

Of sudden rain storm coming. 


But chirr, he piped, and chirr and chirr-r; 
The children sighed, ** provoking!" 

Quite out of sorts, indeed, they were, 

That that sma!l hidden thing should stir 
The sweet air with its croaking. 


Their play was planned for out of doors, 
When first they heard him calling; 
And now a heavy darkness lowers— 
Rain pattered first, and now it pours 
As if the sky were falling. 


I fancy he will find some chink, 
With twigs and leaves for cover, 

Where he can safely sit and blink, 

And thrus: his nose out fora drink, 
Until the rain is over. 

You'd like to see him some fine day? 
Only quick eyes can find him: 

He has a most mysterious way 

Of being gray if bark is gray, 
Green, if there's green behind him. 

—Clara Doty Bates. 


—_— 
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NEIGHBORS. 


MY 


Against my chamber window fret 

The maple branches cool and green; 
A shelter from the rain and wet, 

And from the blinding heat a screen. 
Half hid amid the rustling leaves 

A robin’s nest is lightly swung; 
And inand out beneath the eaves 

The mother flits to feed her young. 


A spider's silken web is spun 
Across a comer window pane; 
It gleams like silver in the sun, 
Or gathers jewels in the rain. 
A caterpillar creeps along 
My window sill ia frien 
His patient silence ssems & song 


That helps to cheer the lonely day! 


ly way; 


Sometimes a wandering butterfly 
Will 
Or j 
TX 
Sometimes a knightly bum»5lebee, 
With golden pollen sprinkled o'er, 
Will buzz for me a melody 
Rife with the garden's fragrant lore. 


pause awhile on golden wing: 
dart swifily by 


much in haste to pause and sing. 


oyous bird 
Uv 


These are my friends; from day to day 
My life with simple joys they crown; 
Tnmindful of the changeful way 
Fair fortune wears her smile and frown. 
It matters not that men will shun 


Since fairer friends my heart has won 
Than all the world has given before. 
—George ZH. Day. 








Miscellaneous. 
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THE FIRST INAUGURAL BALL. 
It was an afternoon in the early spring of 
the year 1789—one of those cays when the 
sun’s warm radiance is unchecked either by 
cloud or touch of recent winter in the air. 

Over the Boston Road a family coach was 

lumbering sleepily on its way to the city of 
New York, and behind it, upon a stocky bay 
horse, which gallantly bore his majestic 
rider’s weight, rod2 Judge Jared Ciester, 
the owner of the horse and of the coach, and 
the father of the two young ladies whose 
pretty faces looking with eager 
frequency through the windows of the 
vehicle. 
’ Away on the left, beyond the new-leafed 
trees, thespires of the town were faintly to 
be seen, and at such visible promise of their 
long-auticipated goal the wondering interest 
of the two young travellers was at its height. 
Toe younger pushed back the hooi of her 
cape, and thrust her face far out into the 
balmy, earth-scented air. 

**Jonathau might drive faster if he 
would,’’ she said, impatiently, gazing with 
wide blue eyes toward their destination. 
‘“* How strange it willbe tous, Mildred! 1 
do long to be there.”’ 

She was a rosy, dimpled littie creature, 
seeming with her disordered utzis and flush- 
ed cheeks rather like a tired eager child than 
@ young lady on the eve of her formal intro- 
duction to the world. 

Her sister Miidred, on the contrary, 
showed to the ful! her twenty years of life’s 
discipline. Hers was a fair, fine-cut face 
and digaifiad, well-controlied manner. Even 
the dust and fatigue of trave! had but lightly 
set their mark upon her. 

**The town will be strange to us, 1 make 
no doubt,’”’ she said, gently. *‘ Bat hava you 
ne fear, Mollie, that we may also be strange 
to it?—that we may seem ill-bred, because 
we have seen 80 little, and so Aunt Hobart 
be ashamed of us?’’ 

**Aunt Hobart ashamed of us, indeed?” 
was the scornful answer. ‘* And pray should 
not her brother’s children be as well born as 
she? Andif we have not been abroad till 
now, we have seen fine company in our 
father’s house. Why, then, should we 
fear?’’ 

Farther conversation upon the subject was 
here interrupted by the voice of Judge 
Chester, who rode up to explain to them 
their whereabouts; and as he again fell back 
aslight turn in the road brought them into a 
suburd of the city where the thickness of the 
trees hid the distant prospect from view,and 
upon either hand splendid mansions appear- 
ed through the shrubbery with various de- 
grees of distinctness. As they passed furth- 
er, the increasing number of other vehicles 
and pedestrians attracted their excited at- 
tention. 

** Here are other people, and there are two 
—three basides!’’ exclaimed Mollie, in de- 
light; ‘‘and they come more and more. It 
must be marke! day.’’ 

Mildred smiled doubtfully. ‘I do not 
think that there is a market-dayin a great 
city,” she said. ‘* People have been coming 
like us to see how they will make the Presi- 
dent, and when thirty or forty new ones 
come each day there must soon bs very 
many.’’ 

“If John Wadleigh should ride up among 
them all,’’ said Mollie, “‘that would be the 
grandest thing! I wish that we mizht meet 
him, Mildred, and Mr. Barton too.’’ 

Mildred’s faint color heightened. ‘* It is 
forward in you to wish that,” she said, with 
some constraint. 

**Batif I cannot help wishing it! and I 
gee noharm. John was born our neighbor, 


were 


has been so much in the town that all must 
know him for a gentleman. 
should be proud to see him.”’ 


I think we 


** But Mr. Barton,” said Mildred, hesita- 

ting. ‘* It might be no harm to wish to see 

John, But you spoke of Mr. Barton.” 

‘Ab, did I?’ answered Mollie, indiffer- 

ently. ‘I hadforgot. See, Mildred, see; a 
soldier! Quick! upon this side. Did you see 
how brave he looked? I shall love New York; 
I’m sure of it,’”’ 

Mrs. Hobart’s residence was a square 

brick structure situated well within the city, 

upon a corner of two streets. Standing with- 

in its doorway, she presently received her 

travellers with busy haspitality. In appear- 

ance she was a white-haired, dignified lady 

of perhaps fifty years, wearing a snowy 
cap, kerchief, and apron, and a dark home- 
spun gown. A smile of affectionate pride 

lighted her kind eyes as she beheld her 
nieces. 

“These should be mine, brother,’’ she 
said, looking admiringly on them. ‘Is it 

not ever the way with the world that such 

as they should be motherless, and such as I 
childless?”’ 

“What is, is for the best, Elizabeth,” 

Judge Chester answered, gravely. 

‘+ And it is for the best that they are with 
me pow,” she returned, the momentary 
shadow passing from her face. ‘*There will 
be grand doings in the town, children, and 
I have heard those speaking of your coming 
who will see you rightly placed in all. 

Young Wadleigh has been here. Brother, 
you may have known our neighbor Wad- 
leigh’sson athome. Ah! there are no young 
men like them that come out of Massachu- 
setts; bear that in mind, wy girls. 

The days which followed were days of 
enjoyment to Mildred, of enchantment to 
Mollie. Ffom the first morning of their 
stay they were sought out by those of their 
aunt’s friends who had been notified of their 
arrival, and their beauty quickly widened 
the circle of their acquaintances. ‘To Mollie 
the greater number of young men paid their 
court, for she was ever ready with her merry 
laugh and lively speech, while Mildred was 
more silent and difficult to please. 

Mildred in these days was becoming 
troubled for her sister. ‘There was frequent- 
ly that in Mollie’s manner which seemed to 
her lacking in becoming modesty; and al- 
though she remonstrated, her words brought 
but the briefest show of reform. 

At first knowing only John Wadleigh, 
Mollie accepted his attentions with her 
sweetest grace; but thereafter, upon the ap- 
pearance of his friend and her former ac- 
quaintance, Eliott Barton, she seemingly 
forgot John’s devotion, until, still later, 
meeting that dashing soldier, Colonel 
Grinell, she turned capricious again, and de- 
cried her other admirers as ‘‘ youths,’’ 
while enjoying the fascination of her new 
conquest. 
There was much shopping and visiting 
during the days, when, being close at their 
aunt’s side, Mildred’s fears were at rest re- 
garding her sister; but at early evening 
Judge Chester was prone to seek the com- 


ed. ‘* They will be here very soon. Ah, yes, 
the foolish ones,’’ she thought, gazing wist- 
fully from the window into the gathering 
dusk, “ they will hasten, though they need 
not.”” And even asshe thought, her sister 
appeared in the doorway. 

Contrary to custom, Mildred spoke very 
briefly to the differant members of the com- 
pany present; and then, pending over her 
aunt’s chair, asked her permission wo go to 


her rooi. 
Mollie laughed. ‘* Mildred cannot forgive 


me,’”’ she said mischievously, ‘* because | 
would have been longer by the water. When 
next I walk, aunt, Mildred shall stay with 
you.”’ 

But Mildred did not remain todefend her- 
self. A little later Mollie entered her room, 
and casting her hat and cloak upon a chair, 
stood with mock meekness waiting until 
Mildred should turn and see her. 

‘* Are you sweet?” she asked, looking up 
inquisitively at her sister, with her head 
upon one side. ‘Ah, you are laughing, and 
I am glad, because J have something to show 
you. Some one has written some verses for 
me. See, they are here. I found them in 
the doorway.”’ 

Mildred glanced at the paper and started. 
‘“Are they surely yours?’’she asked, putting 
alight hand before her sister’s eyes. ‘* You 
should not read them if they be not surely 
yours.’”’ 

Mollie laughed and put away the hand. 
‘*They are in Mr. Barton’s writing,’ she 
said, ‘‘and they begin ‘To M.,’ and ‘ M.’ is 
for Me. Now shall I now read them. 
Listen.”’ 

But Mildred turned hastily away. ‘‘I at 
least will not hear them,’’ she said. ‘‘ Since 
they are for you, they cannot de for me.” 

There was a short silence,then, ‘'You lose 
little,’ said Mollie, throwing down the paper 
and betaking herself to her toilette. ‘It is 
all about ‘heavenly eyes’ and ‘stately mien.’ 
To call me stately! He was more anxious 
to fit the verse than me. One must be tall 
and fair and silent to be stately, like you, 
Mildred. Mildred/’’ 

Mildred was standing atthe mirror with 
her back well toward the room, but at Mol- 
lie’s altered voice she turned slowly and 
faced her sister. Her cheeks were scarlet, 
her eyes were filled with tears. 

‘* You know now,” she said, in a low, 
steady voice. ‘The verses are mine; give 
them to me.’’ 

Mechanically Mollie took up the paper and 
placed it in her sister’s hand. Her smiles 
and dimples had fled together. ‘* But Mil- 
dred,”’ she said, ‘how could he dare write 
verses to you? He might write themto me 
and mean nothing, but not to you. And 
father will not have him to marry either of 
us. I heard him say to Aunt Hobart that 
he thought young Barton a wild youth, and 
though Aunt Hobart said he was of the best 
Rhode Island families, and that youths 
would all be wild, still father would not 
hear.’’ 

But Mildred, in the face of growing difli- 
culty, only seemed to gain composure. 
** People often change with time,’”’ she said, 


9) 





tion, while Mrs. Hobart, tired with the busi- 


chair, and leave her nieces and their young 
friends to themselves. 


panionship of men of his own age and sta- | 


ness of the day, would rest and nap in her | 


quietly; ** why may not father also? 
| The great day of the landing had come 
and gone, and preparations were rapidly 
mahing for the still greater day of the in- 
auguration. The city was alive with soldiers 





One afternoon they strolled out-of-doors 
through the city and upon the Battery, which 
looks out over the bay. There was little 
breeze. A rosy light from the departing 
sun came over the burnished waves, flushing 
the formal poplar spires and the new-leafed 
branches of the willows. At anchor in the 
harbor lay the frigates and other vessels 
awaiting the morrow, which was to witness 
their triumphal splendor, while among them 
the smaller craft moved about, bearing loads 
of pleasure-seekers upon little tours of in- 
spection. Ashore a great throng enjoyed the 
goodly night with beaming eyes. That glow 
of proud anticipation, which all shared, 
warmed each heart toward its country and 
its neighbor. It would have been hard to 
find one sad or sorrowful face. 

Among this company and of it walked 
Mildred Chester, having John Wadleigh and 
Eliott Barton upon either side. They were 
well-built men, rather above the medium 
height and weight, and being of similar 
taste and disposition, had become fast 
friends at college and at the law schovl, 
where their course was not yet complete. 

Mildred, who found little charm in new 
faces, was never so uprestrained and merry 
as in the society of her young neighbor and 
his friend, whom she had met in John’s 
company at her home. Among such numbers 
of strangers as she now daily encountered, 
his voice had nearly as welcome and familiar 
a sound as John’s own. 

As for Miss Mollie, she had thought 
neither for John Wadleigh nor for Barton. 
Through three days she had been faithful to 
Colonel Grinell—to his epaulettes, his shin- 
ing buttons, his heavy-hilted sword—and at 
his side she now walked, dazzled and de- 
lighted with bis surroundings. 

** And General Washington will come to- 
morrow,”’ she said, with a small sigh, ‘* and 
there will be only duty for you after that.” 

‘*Wuherever 1 may be, my heart will be 
with you,” he answered, gallantly. ‘* But 
may 1 not see you at the landing? Shall not 
you be there?” 

** No; Aunt Hobart fears to be among so 
many. We went this morning to the stairs, 
and brought some banners for the draping; 
so we saw where it will pe; and even if not 
sooner, we shall see General Washington at 
the ball.’’ 

As tkey came nearer to the water they 
stopped among those who looked out upon 
its lovely surface; behind them the gay 
crowd drifted by. 

** If one sailed away and away in a right 
line,”’? said Mollie, raising her arm, from 
which the cloak fell back, to point the 
course, ‘* where would he come at last?’’ 

As she spoke she turned her head to 
Colonel Grinell, standing behind her, who, 
in mock anxiety to know the exact direction 
that she would indicate, bent his own head 
that his eye might fall in a line with her up- 
lifted arm and finger. 

But here John Wadleigh interposed. 
‘¢ You will catch acold,”’ he said, in a voice 
of displeasure. ‘‘ And it is time to return. 
Your aunt will be troubled.” 

Mollie would have odjected, butin spite of 
this, and of Colonel Grinell’s pleading re- 
monstrance, Mildred carried the point against 


her. 
“* And where is Mildred, then?’’ was Mrs. 


Hobart’s question. ‘Was not Mildred with 
you?” 





and then he is so fine and handsome, and 


** She is with Mr. Barton,’’ Mollie answer- 


jand sight-seers, and gay with flying flags 
land beating drums. Day after day Mrs. 
| Hobart’s guests devoted to visiting and the 
enjoyment of new experiences; and so 
the week flew by. 

The perfection of spring weather adorned 
the morning of the inauguration. Very early 
crowds were abroad securing places in the 
churches, or upon the streets through which 
the distinguished company must pass. 
From a window upon Broad Street those of 
whom we write witnessed the ceremony tak- 
ing place upon the balcony of the Federal 
Building, and even across the thousands of 
shifting heads below they felt the impres- 
sive dignity of that brown-clad central fig- 
ure. And then the booming salutes, the re- 
sounding cheers, the flying kerchiefs—ah! 
what a glorious scene! 

However thoroughly Judge Chester’s 
daughters might have enjoyed themselves 
heretofore, the week succeeding the inaugur- 
ation proved to them more filled with inter- 
est than any which had preceded it. 

Ever since the evening when Barton’s 
verses had fallen between them the sisters 
bad been more in sympathy than ever before. 
They spoke together no further upon the 
subject, but Mollie knew that Mildred avoid- 
ed the possibility of tete-a-tete communica- 
tion with ker lover; and between admiration 
of her sister’s discretion and pity for Bar- 
ton’s fruitless devotion, she found little 
time to think of herself or her own fancies. 


A prettier sight could not be imagined 
than was Mollie Chester on the evening of 
the ball, in her gown of filmiest, palest blue, 
with her little light brown curls and the del- 
icate brilliancy of her color; but prettiest of 
all, perhaps, was her delighted pride in her 
sister Mildred's white-robed stateliness. 

‘* He will see you,’ she ventured to say, 
as they were leaving theirroom. ‘'Oh, Mil- 
dred, ba kind to him to-night!’’ 

And now the evening was half danced 
away. Anevening of unalloyed delight it 
had been to Mollie, for the first President of 
the United States had taken her trembling 
handin his, and gold lace and epaulettes 
were ever at her side. 

Presently, as she closed a dance with one 
of those who had sought her oftenest 
through the evening, a second admirer press- 
ed toward her, bearing asmall tolded paper 
in his hand. 

“T took this from my lazy fellow without,’’ 
he said to her. ‘‘He pretended to have 
orders to deliver it as you were leaving, but 
that was, 1 knew, a trick to save himself 
trouble. Commend my honesty,’’ he added, 
gazing at her with ardent eyes. “It isa 
billet-doux—a sonnet—yet I have brought 
it.”’ 

She smiled upon him brightly as she glanc- 
ed at tae paper. It was in Barton’s hand,an- 
nouncing to her his happiness, perhaps. 
She had scarcely seen him during the even- 
ing, save at Mildred’s side, and he had 
learned, it might be, of her own intercession 
in his pehalf. She would not read his words 
just then. But asshe was about refolding 
the scrap her eye caught the first sentence 
written upon it. 

“Mildred and I marry to-night,” she 
read, and then remained motionless, gazing 
at the paper, blind to its few further words, 
deaf to the sounds about her. 

A terrified sense of necessity for action 
recalled her to herself. She looked toward 








her aunt, engaged in conversation with 
Madame Duane; and her father? Ab, she 
dared not! 

At last she raised her eyes to her waiting 
companion. All the roses were gone from 
her cheeks. ‘‘It is bad news, sir,’’ she 
managed to say tohim, ‘I must see John. 
You remember him, do you not—John Wad- 
leigh. 1 will go with you and seek him.’’| 
From what place soever Mollie Chester 
might be, John Wadleigh was never far re- 
moved. Ina very few moments they came 
upon him overlooking ths dancers from a 
doorway, when, with little ceremony, Mollie 
left the side of her escorting cavalier, who 
turned back into the room with a half 
smile. 

‘It?s a duel about her, or my name’s not 
Grinell,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ And here’s 
a mess I’ve made of it! Ah, lucky John! 
V’d chance a shot from him myself tor his 
good fortune, and thank him too.’’ 
Meanwhile poor Mollie had parted with 
her note and her startling secret, and stood 
white and tearless before the ‘‘ lucky John,”’ 
now nearly overwhelmed by the sudden 
weight of his responsibility. But a short 
distance from them was Judge Chester, in 
friendly conversation with a group of ofli- 
cers. He was a man of grave, proud man- 
ner. How could he receive such a shock as 
tiis? Like Mollie, Wadleigh dared not in- 
form him. It might kill him, or drive him 
to denounce his daughter before the whole 
assembly. 

‘* They can have been gone but a short 
time,’’ John said, presently. ‘* 1 might over- 
take them if I knew—’’ 

Mollie interrupted him. Nothing could 
have helped her to preserve an outward calm 
as did the consciousness of her father’s near 
presence. Even now, in this second shock 
of hope, she was able to retain control of all 
but her voice and words. 

** You will follow them,’ she said, speak- 
ing brokenly and rapidly, but very softly. 
‘* You will bring her back. Ah, John, dear 
John, there is nobody like you in all the 
world! Go-go now. Do not lose time.”’ 


** But you—you must b3 taken home.’’ 

**No, no; they will miss Aer then. I will 
stay and dance.”’ 

** Dance? You could not do it. 
pense—”’ 

‘Tecan doit. Ob, do not stay to think of 
me. Oaty bring her back. Promise—father 
is coming—promise and go.’’ 

He took her hand and bent over it for- 
mally. ‘' My task is easier than yours,’’ he 
eaid—‘' I promise.’”? Then he turned away 
and left her. 

Only once he looked back, and amid the 
glitter of brilliant lights and gay costumes 
he saw Judge Chester present his friends to 
his daughter. He saw her slender blue-rob- 
ed figure courtesy deeply once, again, and 
again, and the sparkle of the light upon his 
tears blinded him. ‘'I have loved her 
though Lhavenever known her,’’ he thought, 
as he hurried away. 

Without, in the cool half darkness of the 
street, he forgot all but the desire to accom- 
plish the mission upon which she had sent 
him. Relieved from his first anxiety by the 
recollection that there was but one road 
which the fugitives would be likely to take, 
he set himself to inquire among the crowd 
of idlers and gossiping servants who hung 
about the door where a good horse was to be 
had for hire; and singling out a man whose 
knowledge best suited his need, he bribed 
and urged him to the utmost haste. 

**‘Ride me the horse here,’’ he said; ‘I 
will stay by yourcoach. I have but a pound 
or two about me, but only bring the right 
beast, and quickly, and you shall have the 
money twice over to-morrow.”’ 

Not above a half-hour thereafter Wad- 
leigh found himself clattering over the cob- 
ble pavement of Broadway toward the coun- 
try. Although the day had been fair and 
clear, the sky had become overcast since the 
evening. lt was very dark, and a chill 
damp breeze was rising; but he, well 
wrapped in the folds of his cloak, and hav- 
ing for the present only to follow the straight 
street before him, paid no heed to his sur- 
roundings, but set himself to think over the 
task which he had undertaken, 

In their every relation Barton had been 
his own loyal friend and supporter, ever 
showing hi nself a gentieman’s son even in 
his wildest youthful pranks, and scorning a 
mean or dishonest act. What, then, had 
come t9 him to-night? and what had come 
to Mildred, to so far forget the dignified re- 
serve which had ever been her own? And 
what had come to Mollie, able to take upon 
her childish self that dignity which Mildred 
had forgotten, and to display a heroism 
dazzling to remember? And then, great 
Heaven! what had come to him, Wadleigh, 
who with no single past grudge must hound 
this dearest friend perhaps to his death? 
His brain fairly reeled under the realizing 
sense of his position. 

‘*He’s no scoundrel; I’ll swear it,’’ he 
muttered, urging on his horse. ‘* But he 
shall not injure her people so—he shall not.’’ 
Yet he knew that his was a desperate er- 
rand, and grimly sought the pistols in the 
holsters as he hurried on. 

He was leaving the city now, and the 
road was no longer paved. At the gates of 
some of the residences lanterns were hung, 
showing that the people living there were 
still abroad; but save for these occasional 
glimmers all was darkness. Even where 
the street branched he did not tarry to make 
cheice, but turned across into the Bowery 
Lane, and so straight out on to the high- 
road. 

At length, after a further half-hour of 
hard riding, he reined in his horse. There 
was a house without inclosure a little way 
in advance of him. If it were an inn, as its 
lights seemed to indicate, he might hear 
news; at least he would inquire. Bat as he 
rode up the short approach he saw with in- 
creased excitement that there was a coach 
standing before the door, and without draw- 
ing nearer, turned across the turf toward 
the side veranda, where, after transferring 
the pistols from their holsters to his pockets, 
he dismounted, and threw the bridle of his 
horse about a slender tree. Then, with a 
final summoning of all his tact and coolness, 
he moved past the heavily curtained side 
windows towards the corner of the house. 


Cloaked as he was and in the shadow, he 
could see with slight danger of being seen. 
The coach which stood before the broad 
door-stone was ready for departure, and 
even as Wadieigh paused a man mounted its 
driver’s seat, while from the house a second 
figure of heavy build and without a coat— 


The sus- 





evidently the innkeeper—appeared, and 





spoke with him. Wadleigh would have 
given his right hand to be able to hear their 
words, but a small dog which had followed 
the stout man ran barking up and down, 
aware of the stranger in the shadow, yet 
afraid to approach him. 

In the same breath Wadleigh was cursing 
the animal’s noise and blessing its fears, 
when in the light of the doorway a third 
man appesred, cloaked like any traveller, 
and bearing a heavy wrap upon his arm. 
As he turned his face upward toward the 
driver the light fell fall behind the profile. 
Wadleigh knew it. It was Barton’s. 

At the sight of his friend, strong and de- 
termined as he knew him to be, Wadleigh 
felt his own disadvantage almost with des- 
pair. He had come too late to gain the 
landlord’s ear, even if his promises and pen- 
niless condition could have prevailed over 
the ready money of the other side; he could 
not shoot his friend trom ambush; there was 
nothing for it but to present himself when 
the last minnte should arrive, and obtain a 
hearing or die. 

After a word or two with the men at the 
door, Barton turned again within, and pres- 
ently reappeared, with slow steps, leading a 
lady, whom he carefully placed within the 
coach, after which he once more entered the 
house, followed by the landlord. 

Like a flash Wadleigh’s resolve was taken. 
It was a race between himgelf and Barton 
now. He strode along the veranda, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, and bold- 
ly closed the carriage door. Then he thrust 
a pistol in the face of the astounded coach- 
man and pulled himself on to the floor of 
the box seat. 

“Drive to the city,’ he said, holding the 
pistol’s muzzle to the man’s head. ‘Drive, 
you wretch, or I'll fire!’’ 

The guests at the hall were beginning to 
take their departure, following the example 
of their President, who had been among the 
first to leave. Twice Mrs. [Hobart had re- 
minded her younger niece of the lateness of 
the hour, and urged upon her the necessity 
of saying farewell to her partners, but twice 
Mollie had begged a short reprieve. To her} 1 
relief, Mrs. Hobart had not noticed Mil- 
dred’s absence. Seeing one or her charges 
always near, she apparently failed to remem- 
ber that it was always the same one, and 
time rushed by in the excitement of gossip 
and the dance until the hour of midnight 
was long gene by. 

With ever fainter hope Mollie’s tired eyes 
sought among the guests who yet remained 
for the appearance of her returning knight. | i 
Colonel Grinell, who imagined that he 
knew her troubie, had through the past hours 
been generosity itself in his efforts to spare 
her the annoyance of observing partners, | t 


and relieve her from the constant necessity | few rods distant, “if you don’t get off that 
mule, you'll get shot!” 


for exertion. Suddenly, as he still stood be- 
side her, he saw her father hastily approach- 
ing, with a troubled face and most deter- | ¢ 
mined air. 
his decision there would be no appeal. 





“Come, come, Mollie, child,’ he said; ‘* What's he foolin’ round here for, anyway? 
‘do you think of noone but yourself? Your We're shot at enough without takin’ any 
chances with him.’”’— Youth’s Companion. 


sister is below, ill with weariness, and you 
would stay here dancing till the morning. 
Coionel Grinell, will you lead ‘my daugh- 
ter? I wili speak to her aunt.’’ 

After that Mollie knew nothing more un- 
til she felt the rush of the damp night wind 
upon her face and heard John Wadleigh’s 
voice murmuring hasty words in her ear. 
She opened her eyes as they placed her in 
the carriage. That was Mildred’s white 
dress which brushed her knea; Mildred’s 
hand which she covered with her own; Mil- 
dred’s shoulder against which her head was 
leaning. She was too weak and happy to 
care for anything beyond. 

‘And ‘o be wearied out with pleasuring!”’ 
laughed Mrs. Hobart, as they drove away. 
** Young things like you! Ob, fie, fie! Look 
at ma, three times your age, and able, if 
need be, to have all over again. Ah, con- 
stitutions aren’t what they were, brother, 
when we were young.’’ 

Bat Mrs. Hobart’s jesting wonder gave 
place to keenest anxiety upon the following 
day. For Mildred appeared in the morning ! 
so white and cold and silent that her father | 
ordered her to her room egain, and sent her ; 
a strengthening tonic, while Mollie, heavy- | 
eyed and forlorn, would have neither rest 
nor tonic for herself, but sat by her sister’s 
side, and thought and spoke only of her. 


! 
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Over the stairs and over them again Mrs. | ; 
Hobart flaw with drops and cordials or anx- | 1 
ious inquiry, while below in the drawing- 1g 
room Judge Chester received visits from the 
two most persistent of the half-dozen callers 
who applied themselves to the distracted 
knocker ror admittance. 

By little and little the problem solved it- 
self aright. John Wadleigh learned that he 
had gained the admiring confidence of the 
girl he loved, to an extent which nothing 
could shake; and her father’s ready sanction 
and the pleased congratulations of her aunt 
and sister confirmed his happiness and hers. 


By John’s advice Barton was for a time 
allowed to believe that Mildred had by her 


is 


it was not until Judge Chester, finding the 
young man of suflicient importance to his 
daughter’s happiness, had investigated his 
suspected past and approved his suit, that 
Mildred made known to him the story as it 
was, conjuring him to think how much hap- t 
pier they must be now than if they had car- 
ried out the mad impulse which had over- 
whelmed them both. t 

Thus it happened that, taming his first i 
wrath for Mildred’s sake, Barton came to 
reflect upon the story as if it had been an- 
other man’s adventure; and that, wishing to 
have the mysterious places made clear, he 
was led to ask John himself regarding them. 
And John, with honest charging of all to 
befriending chance, told how he had 
watched at the corner of the house, and how, 
after seizing the coach, he had terrified the 
man who drove into taking a roundabout 
way to avoid pursuit. How he had arrived 
at his starting point to find Mildred uncon- 
scious with fright, and had come full upon | 3 
her father as he was carrying her to her |‘ 
coach. And further he spoke of the straits 
he had been in by reason of his penniless 
condition, which was amusing, being past, | ® 
and of his pursuit of the hired horse, which 
had slipped its tether and wandered miles 
away. 

** And you cursed me for a fine scoundrel 
through it all,” said Barton, with a half- 
laugh; ‘‘and you were rightenough. I was 
led to believe that Judge Chester would not 
give me his daughter for the asking, so I 
would have taken her without. it has the 
sound of a scoundrel’s trick; yet, since 





still laughing. 


the meaning of life itself through her suffer- 


opinions even about the behavior of their 
commanding officers, and now and then 
they cannot help expressing them. 
historian of the Ninety-sixth Ohio regiment 
cites an instance at the siege of Vicksburg. 
At nine o’clock every morning, in full view 
of the three forts, and always over the same 
course, General A. J. Smith could be seen 
riding the same black pacer at lightning 
speed, 


artillerists stood to their pieces, knowing 
they should have a chance to shoot at the 


wore. 
expect a daily battle shower at precisely nine 
o’elock, 


tigations, at first riding about with his staff, 
apparently paying no attention to conse- 
quences, individual or collective. t 
he seemed to discover that his appearing 
with so many attendants caused an unneces- 
sary exposure of his men, and next day he 
came alone. 
emy’s attentions, 


rank and mounted on a mule. 


Ohio, surveyed the position in open view of 
the enemy, and, intent on knowledge, coolly 
drew his field glass, took a steady survey, 
apparently not being aware of the weil 
aimed shot and shell that whizzed past or 
exploded above and around him. 


nerves, and one of tae men became thor- 
oughly indignant. 


The end had come, then. From | emptory advice. 


the most notorious liar Nevada will ever 
sheiter. 
hundred miies around, and men used to stop 
at our camp to get a look at him. He wasn’t 
a wicked man, and he had no malice about 


brothers, sisters, and everybody else, and 
for every hour in the day he had anew false- 
hood. He had a claim of his own, and was 
fairly industrious, and so we had no exeuse 
to tarn him out, although his lies were con- 
tinually kicking up ill feeling among the 


edinon him and inflicted fatal injuries, 
and a number of us knocked off work to be 
with him in his last moments. 
have thought 
would have brought a change of sentiment, 
but it did not. 
hour of life left to him he told us that he had 
been a pirate on the Pacific and where he had 


kwew that he was from Ohio and had never 
| Seen an ocean; but he stuck to it. 


know.’’ 


me?”’ 


change it this late day. Just as that cave-i 
own act returned to her father’s care, and } eame I struck a nugget as big as my race 
It would value up a clean $15,000, 
be kind enough to pull it out and sell it and 
send the cash to my wife I'll die feeling 
better.’’ 


est yarn of all. No one took his claim, which 
was accounted a poor one, and it lay for 


He hadn’t got the pick when he came across 
alump of gold which balanced $13,280 in 
coin, and every shilling of the money was 


there to find there was no widow, but six 
months later went to a sister. 
hour Burrows told the truth about his find, 
but, alas! he repented of it, and lied about 
having a wife. —New York Sun, 


by chronic kidney disease than by any other 
one malady excapt consimption.”’ 


disease a frightful malady. He also says: 


own, but has the symptoms of every other 
disease.”’ 
Cure cares so many different diseases is that 
by curing symptoms, which are called dis- 
eases, it strikes at the roots of disease itself. 


She—Oh, no; you forget it is a cherity ball; 
so I ought to contribute my share of arms. 


I love her well enough to forgive you, 
I will not own the name even now. There's 
my hand, Wadleigh, and thwart me again 
if you can,”’ 

‘*Before we are off the subject,’’ said 
Wadleigh, grasping the hand frankly, ‘tell 
me why in Heaven’s name you turned back 
into the tavern that n{ght at the last.” 

Barton thought for an instant, and then 
breaking again into a laugh, thrust his hand 
deep down into the pocket of his coat, and 
produced a small silver flask of French 
workmanship, which John himself had given 
him. 

**Luck was with you, Wadleigh,’’ he said, 
‘*1 turned back for this.”’ 
As for Mollie Chester, she learned the 


ings at the First Inaugural Ball.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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Rebuked by a Private. 
Private soldiers have their own private 





The 


At that hour, therefore, the Confederate 


‘old white hat’? which the General always 
AS a consequerice the boys came to 


General Grant, too, made his daily inves- 


last 


This did not lessen the en- 
aud on the following 
norning he appeared without insignia of 


He halted in the rear of the Ninety Sixth 


This play of fireworks over the soldiers 
n the trenches was a little trying to their 


**See here, you old fool,’? he shouted to 
he distinguished observer, who was only a 


Some one informed the man who it was 
0 whom he was administering such par- 
“Wal, ft retorted. 


dou’t care!’ he 


~~ 


He Told the Truth in Death. 
We had a man named Burrows in our 
nining camp, and he was without doubt 





His fame as a liar spread for a 


im, but he was a natuial boro liar. He 
ied about his father,fhis mother, his wife, 


nep. One day a lot of earth and rock cay- 


You would 
that the shadow ef death 


Lying there with only an 


Juried a large amount of plunder. We all 
One of 
he men finally felt it his duty to say: 

** Burrows, you have only a short time to 
ive. You had best spend that in preparing 
or eternity.”’ 

** ve allus been good,’’ he quietly replied. 

‘“Yes, but you are an awful liar, you 

** Yes, Isuppose so. I’ve told a million 
of them, haven’t 1?” 

**No doubt of it.’’ 

‘* And every ons has been laid up agin 
** Likely.’ 

“*And my chances is rather slim?”’ 
** Rather.” 
‘* Well, boys, it’s my way, and 1 can’t 


If you'}} 


He went off soon after that, and we said 
o each other that he had given us the great- 


hree months before one of the boys dug into 
tone day for the pickax buried and forgotten, 


ent on to the widow, as directed. It got 


In his dying 





Pror. Wa. H. THompson, M. D., Univer- 
ity of New York, New York city, says: 
‘More adult: are carried off in this country 





This 
hows that Dr. Thompson considers kidney 


‘ Bright's disease has no symptoms of its 


The reasons why Warner’s Safe 








ee | 
es 


EXTRAORDINARY LICENSE, 

‘It seems to me,” 
citizens the other pe cee ss “oii 

’ physicians are 
allowed extraordinary license in the man ner 
in which they juggle with the welfare of th 
patients, se 
nm voi pe is Dr.——,who was attending 

. Pp to the time of his death, and if 
he treated him for one thing he treated hj 
fora dozen different di " rs 
LB sorders. First the 
doctor said pneumonia was the trouble; then 
it was consumption. Then the patient wag 
dosed for heart trouble, and so on until just 
before he died it was ascertained that dis. 
ease of the kidneys wasthe real trouble, and 
that which had been at first treated as pnen- 
mouia, consumption, heart disease, «tc 
were but the symptoms of kidney disease . 

‘*Bat then it was too late. 

‘* This is only one case in a hundred, and 
I am beginning to lose faith in the doctors 
altogether. In fact I haven’t had any need 
for their services since | began to keep War. 
ner’s Safe Cure in my house, a little over 
three years ago. Whenever I fee! a little 
out of sorts I take a few doses of it, confident 
that the source of all disease is in the kid- 
neys, which I know Warner’s Safe Cur: will 
keep in good order, aud will eradicate any 
disease that may be lurking there. Had Mr. 
—— followed a similar course, I have no 
doubt that he would be alive to-day; but of 
course all men don’t think alike. 

**One thing is certain, however, and that 
is the doctors are allowed a little too much 
freedom in the way they have of pretending 
to know that which they really know noth- 
ing about. If they don’t know what is the 
real trouble with the patient, they should 
admit it and not goon and experiment at the 
cost of the patient’s life,” 

ee errs 
The Panama Canal. mm 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Times 
Says that up to the present time the French 
have spent on the Panama canal something 
like $250,000,000. For that they have fifteen 
miles on the Colon side practically finished. 
That is the portion which we had the con- 
tracts for, and at the present time the canal 
exists there and is thirty feet deep the whole 
way. It is not quite completed 
becaus2 in places the banks have 
Slipped, but it could be complet- 
edin a month., Fromm the end of our con- 
trac‘ to the beginning of the Culebra section 
could be finished in a short time, as the 
ground is easily worked and at its highest 
point is only fifty-six feet abova the level of 
the sea. 

The Culebra cut is the sticking point, 
Into it,the company have poured money like 
water. There are no finer engineers in the 
world than the French, give them a road to 
make or a bridge to build where they can 
have the bureau system developed to the ut- 
most, and where there are about seven chiefs 
and subd-chiefs to each man at work. They 
require, too, a machine shop next door all 
the time. But they can’t work in this coun- 
try, or at least on the isthmus. They are 
stifled by their red tape. Where an Ameri- 
can can not go straight be will go round or 
climb over or craw! under an obstacle. The 
Frenchman must go through it, and that ac- 
cording to the original plans assigned by the 
chief engineer and fourteen subordinates. 
Now, the highest point of the Culebra cut is 
over 309 fe-t above thesea. If you stood 
Trinity church steeple in it you would have 
to look down about a hundred feet to see 
it. 

The French engineers calculated the slopa 
at which they thought the sides of the cut 
ought to stand firm, and they reckoned that 
10,000,000 cubic metres of the earth would 
haveto be taken out. Unfortunately for 
them the earth refused to stand at the angle 
they said it would. In other words, they 
did not allow enough slope for the sides of 
the great cut. In point of fact there were 
20,000,000 cubic metres of earth to take outin 
order to make the cut stand and run a tide 
level canal through. This, of course, could 
be done if there were money enough put up. 
It is all a question of money. When I was 
in Paris I told the director general of the 
enterprise that 1 would take the contract to 
finish a tide level canal across the isthmus, 
and that I thought it could be done for 
$200,000,000 more. Ivefused, of course, to 
bind my company to do the work for that, 
but I offered to_take the contract, and I told 
him what 1 honestly believed would be the 
cost. 

The money that has been spent on the 
canal has not all gone into digging. The 
waste down there has been somsthing per- 
feetly frigitful. There are literally acres of 
machinery rusting away, much of it never 
having been used. With our dredges we 
paid the highest wages on the isthmus, we 
got the best men we could get, and they 
were generally Americans; we worked three 
gangs eight hours each; we paid the bigzest 
prices for everything, and we got the small- 
est price per cubic meter paid on the canal. 
Yet we made money. Why? We did not 
waste anything. Wedid not buy a pound 
of stuff we did not need and did not use. 
The Freneh contractors seemed to throw 
money away for tie pleasure of seeing it go. 
The very friction of their bureaus cost them 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. With us, 
if a man could not doa thing one way and 
could another, we were satisfied; all we want- 
ed was to have it done. With the French, 
if it could not be done their way, it need not 
be done atall. 


=< 





Our Flag Cheered in English Theatres. 


Now the American flag is waving ina 
number of London theatres, and it is greet- 
ed in a fashion that is rather startling. At 
the most pretentious ballet that London has 
ever seen there is a parade of soldiers of dif- 
ferent nations, and the audience expresses 
its sentiments as the fligs are brought for- 
ward to national airs. The British flag is, 
of course, cheered first, then comes the Ger- 
man standard amid hisses and shrieks of 
Battenberg, after which there is usually a 
more or less riotous demonstration against 
the Russian imperial standard. At the tail 
end of the procession a score of Yankee 
middies bring the American flag down to 
the footlights. I think everybody was sur- 
prised ai the reception the flag received the 
first night. Prolonged’applause turned into 
cheering, and ever since the Stars and 
Stripes have played a most conspicuous part 
in the spectacle. in the Gaiety and Avenus 
Theatres the flag is also produced alongside 


a the British colors with an effect that is more 


He—Is not your frock rather decollete? 


striking, since the flag is so seldom cheered 





in public at home.—London Letier. 
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LOYAL TO THE CORE. 
I've had 
A fad 
of late, in puffing at a hubble bubble, 
Chiboque, nargilah, hookah—what you will— 
Dreaming the pleasure double, 
Inhaling smoke ' hrough perfumed water; still 
Tam not quite assured; I only know 
That, as I lie while smoke-wreaths upward curl, 
1 make a striking Oriental show . 
And deeply have impressed the hired girl. 
I caught her talking to the girl next door, 
Who thusa vaunting testimony bore: 
“ My master smokesa& meerschaum pipe as brown 
As coffee; ‘tis the finest pipe in town!” 
Then Norah, tossing back her hair unkempt, 
Replied in tones of withering contempt, 
“Meershom! Phwat’s that? It's worth while to 


talk 


The day wid ye! 
Meershom be dom’d! Bedad, I'll hear no more! 
ve master’s got some sthoyle about ‘im, for 
ye smekes a hose fixed on a cushpidor! 
Go ‘way wid ye!” 
—Chicago Tribune. 
— | 6 
Forest Removal! and Floods, 


Corncerning floods as caused or increased 
> the denudation of the country through 
“moval of the forests, a correspondent of 
y Gentleman has been searching 
ords and tracing back to facts the 
ions of the oldest inhabitants. From 
» he has accumulated we take 
tracts: During the continuance of | 
at flood in the Ohio river, which oc- 
i in the month of February, 1884, and 
ich caused such suffering and destruc- 
f property, the Zri>une and other 
y papers of New York city declared that 
produced by the denudation of 
ts along the Alleghany and Mononga- 
and their tributaries. Even 
usually careful and exact in 


r..7 ; + ~2 7) ery . 
fell into the same error, and 


la rivers 


us hope that next year the 
! f our forests will not 
combine with such uncontrollable causes 
is early freezing weather, unusual abund- 
nce of snow, and continued thaws accom- 
panied with rain, to produce a recurrence 
of these disasters that so appeal to the 
sympathies of all.” That great flood was 
produced by the same causes which have 
produced some of the highest floods in 
rivers of our country—early freezing 
weather which freezes up the ground and 
closes the pores of the earth so that no 
water can soak into it, then a heavy fall of 
w, which before the frost is out of the 
cround is ‘‘ rained off” or melted with 
creat rapidity by a warm rain, sometimes a 
iard rain, and the great volume of water 
ff into the streams. Had ever tree 
remained that stood on the head waters of 
Ohio river before the French built Fort 
iesne, that great flood would have 
ned all the same, and would have 

171 feet and 3-4 of aninch above low 

r mark at Cincinnati as it did Feb. 14, 


rushes 


» highest flood ever known in the 
iehanna river, which happened in 
, 1865, was produced by the same 
that made the flood in the Ohio. 
ind was frozen solid even in the 
inder the leaves; there was a large 
fsnow on the ground which several 
r days had softened into ‘‘slush” 
arted the water to running; 
, warm rain that melted it all off in 
Had the country been an un- 
from the Chesapeake 
Bay to Lake Erie, it would not have pre- 
vented that great flood or left its high water 
mark one-tenth of an inch lower. 
It sometimes happens, though not often, 
wing to the covering of leaves in the 
woods the ground does not get frozen there 
before snow falls, and then, protected by a 
unket of snow, it does not freeze at all till 
he snow goes off: but such seasons are 
are, and the amount of water the ground 
s able to absorb is limited, and bears but a 
small proportion to the vast quantity that 
s made by a deep snow melted off by rain. 
There was a great ice flood in the Sus- 
juehanna on the 15th of March, 1784, 
which is thus described by Col. John 
Franklin, one of the ablest leaders of the 
nnecticut party in the Wyoming valley, 
and a very reliable man. He says: ‘‘ The 
incommon rain, and large quantities of 
w on the mountains, together with the 
amazing quantity of ice in the river, oc- 
sioned by the uncommon inclemency of 
e winter season, swelled the streams to 
inusual height—ten, and in many places 
ty feet higher than ever it had been 
wn since the settlement of the country.” 
t made it worse was, that the ice gorge 
ulley and the flood came upon them 
He states that upwards of 
with their contents, together 
the greater part of their horses, cattle 
effects of these unfortunate 
nl were swept away by the raging 
rrent and lost forever. 
: great floods have been caused by 
vithout the assistance of melted snow. 
i the greatest in the Susquehanna, of 
we have any account, and which was 
that of 1865, 
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raised the river 
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inever known. The small streams 
“ecame mighty rivers, the mills are mostly 
wept off, and one-half of all kinds of food 
forever lost. The 
] ithe rain fell in the after- 
on and evening ofthe 5th. The Susque- 
‘anna river that was fordable at 4 o'clock 
i the afternoon, was over the face of the 
_ from mountain to mountain at 6 
bye k on the morning of the 6th.” 
The “punkin flood” could not have 
i caused by “the wilful destruction of 
ir forests,” for the forests had not been 
tne The whole country drained 
KA the river and its tributaries was a dense 
Wilderness of woods, except some narrow 
“rings along the banks. It ig folly to 
— ‘bout the destruction of the forests 
orn... the cause of the great floods. When 
* tremendous rain falls there must be a 
Temendous flood, forest or no forest: the 
pediment which they say is offered by 
wae logs, and rotten wood, amounts to 
Wil soe heey te? Quantity of water that 
ne aide the ground in the woods, is 
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Coffee Culture. 


I have recently visited the typical coffee 
hacienda near the coast mountain called 
‘La Silla” (the Saddle), from the old sea 
port of Caracas, La Guaira. It is one of 
the many owned by the virtual and several 
times constitutional ruler of Venezuela, 
Guzman Blanco, who is said to be a twenty 
millionaire at least. The plantation is an 
extensive and thrifty one, admirably situat- 
ed for the production of good coffee, and 
well conducted by its overseer, a middle- 
aged man having the appearance of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood. The cottage to 
which we were welcomed cordially by the 
master is situated at the lower edge of the 
plantation, built neatly of poles, clay, plas 
ter and tile, shaded by fruit trees, and near 
it are a little patch of banana plants and a 
pool bordered with plants of the lily family, 
with leaves two feet or more in width. Be- 
low, across the road, are the building and 
inclosure where the coffee is prepared for 
market, and a large cistern for the storage 
of water when necessary to use in ‘‘ pulp 
ing ” the coffee. 

While we rested a little after our hard 
ride we were provided with cigarettes, 
which are in use by most people in the 
tropics, and at a call of ‘‘ Carita! trae 
fuego!” (Pet, bring some fire!) the pretty 
little brown daughter of our host came in 
smiling, with a small brazier in her hand 
containing lighted charcoal, which we use 
instead of matches. After a ‘‘ Gracias, 
nineta!” (Thanks, little girl) we sat smoking 
and asking questions in the shade, and gaz- 
ing up the mountain side through long 
vistas of well grown trees, regularly plant- 
ed, beneath which in as regular rows at 
much less distances apart were the coffee 
plants, forming under the greater forest a 
miniature one with shining green leaves, 
abundant white flowers, and lending to the 
air an odor as agreeable as that of well 
made coffee itself, though very different. 

The coffee plant, indigenous to Arabia 
and Abyssinia, grows to a height of about 
twenty feet. Each berry contains two 
seeds, enveloped in a thin membrane, and 
the freeing of the grainsis a big part of 
preparing coffee for market. 

Coffee thrives best upon well watered and 
fertile mountain slopes, between latitudes 
15 degs. north and south of the equator, 
and sometimes, as in America, as far as 26 
deg. north and 30 deg. south, where the 
temperature does not fall below 55 degs. 
Fahrenheit. Although the plants may bear 
blossoms at any season, unless the condi- 


| tions are favorable there is no fruit, and 


the conditions upon the American continent 
make November the principal harvest 
month, especially in Brazil, whence most of 
our coffee comes. 

The plants are set out ten to fifteen feet 
apart, in regular rows, being transplanted 
from the nursery or from pots, where they 
are grown in the shade until they are two 
years old, or in the latter case a year old, or 
in many cases root shoots of mature plants 
are used. In Venezuela and Colombia 
rapidly growing trees with wide branching 
tops are set in rows sufficiently wide so that 
the ground is entirely shaded and the coffee 
plants protected from the sun; but in Brazil 
and Africa this protection is not usually 
provided. The plants come into light bear- 
ing in three or four years, and full bearing 
in six years, and in the meantime crops of 
corn and mandioca are cultivated between 
them, which helps keep the ground clean, 
and often gives returns which cover the 
cost of establishing the plantation. In- 
deed, coffee planters often give the use of 
the ground and the coffee gathered, in- 
cluding the fourth year, to laborers for 
preparing the ground and caring for the 
trees during that period, as a fair remunera- 
tion. They thus obtain a plantation in a 
thrifty and productive condition, without 
cost, which will last thirty years. 

Both young plants in the vivero or 
nursery, and older ones in the fields, need 
plenty of moisture at their roots, and the 
latter require training so that there may be 
sufficient room for the circulation of air 
and for light between their branches and 
trunks. 

In the gathering season the berries are 
picked into willow baskets, rapidly and 
steadily from morning until night, the 
tropical day extending from six to six, sun- 
rise to sunset, and the work perhaps a little 
longer. In Brazil, where slavery is to 
cease in 1892, the slaves are now worked 
seventeen hours out of the twenty-four 
upon some coffee plantations. Each per- 
son gathers berries enough in a day to 
yield from thirty to fifty pounds of dry 
coffee. There is considerable difference in 
the sizeof berries and yield of plants, ac- 
cording to location and excellence of cul- 
ture. In South America the trees at six- 
years of age, and kept down for convenience 
to about six feet in height, yield from two 
to five pounds of goffee each.— Utica Ob- 
8ErCET. 

———— 6 
Organizations of Experiment Stations. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has issued a bulletin, giving a history of 
the organization of experiment stations. 
The bulletin says the first experiment sta- 
tion in the world was organized nearly forty 
years ago in the little German village of 
Mockern, near the city of Leipsic. This 
was in 1851, and in 1856 there were five 
similar stations; in 1861 fifteen; in 1866 
thirty, and to-day over an hundred stations 
in Europe, in each one of which there are 
from one to a dozen trained investigators 
engaged in discovering the laws underlining 
the best practice of farming. The field is 
so broad that perhaps no two of these sta- 
tions are doing work that might in any 
true sense be termed duplicate. 

In our own country the first experiment 
station was opened in Connecticut in 1875. 
In 1880 there were four American stations, 
and in 1886 seventeen such institutions 
were in operation. Within the past two 
years, under the great stimulus of a con- 
gressional appropriation of $15,000 to each 
State and Territory for this purpose, there 
has been an increase in the number of sta- 
tions to forty-six, and several of these have 
sub stations. The national government ap- 
propriates $595,000 for the maintenance of 
these stations, while this is supplemented 
by State aid to the extent of $125,000, mak- 
ing a total of $720,000 of public funds de- 
voted to experimentation in this country. 





The bulk of the bulletin in hand has been 


prepared by Professor W. O. Atwater, who 
is director of the office of experiment sta- 
tions, in other words, the one in charge of 
that branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture that has to do with the experiment sta- 
tions of the country. Professor Atwater 
wus the director of the first American sta- 
tion, namely, that of Connecticut, in 1875, 
and has been engaged in that capacity for 
the past thirteen years, and, therefore, 
comes to his new directorship well fitted by 
long service for the work now in his hands. 
ee © ee 
Queer Find of Honey. 

A remarkable discovery has been made 
at the Cathays Yard of the Taff-vale Rail- 
way Company. A large elm tree, grown 
in Gloucestershire, was being cut up into 
timber, when right in the very heart, a cav- 
ity measuring eight feet seven and a half 
inches in diameter was discovered, almost 
completely filled with the comb of the hon- 
ey bee, together with a squirrel’s skull. 
No means of access to the hollow tree was 
discoverable, neither was decay anywhere 
apparent, and around the cavity itself no 
less than fifty ‘‘rings,” each ring denoting 
a year’s growth, were counted, the outer 
bark being, too, without a flaw. The hol- 
low was of uniform size throughout, and 
presented the appearance of having been 
bored with an auger, and, great though its 
dimensions were, it was practically filled 
with the comb, proving that the bees must 
have been in possession for several years. 
Empty combs of the queen bee also showed 
that they had swarmed. 

How the bees got there can only be 
guessed, but it is surmised that a squirrel 
once occupied a decayed hole in the tree, 
cleared away the decay, occupied the cavity 
asits home, and there died. Then the bees 
entered into possession and filled the whole 
with comb, when by some means the en- 
trance, which must have been small, be- 
came stopped, the large quantity of grub 
and fly being taken as demonstrative that 
the nest was not voluntarily deserted. 
Then for fifty years the growth of timber 
went on. The entrance being absolutely 
obliterated and the hole being hermetically 
sealed, the comb was preserved from decay 
for half a century, to be found at last in 
the way described. The find is of great in- 
terest to naturalists. — Glasgow Herald. 





An Admirer for the Catfish. 


Dr. Abbott, of Trenton, is a warm ad- 
mirer of the catfish, notso much on account 
of its culinary excellence as because the fe- 
males of the tribe are good mothers. He 
has studied the habits of the fish long and 
carefully, and he knows this to be a fact. 
He says that on one occasion he captured an 
entire brood of little catfish in a hand net, 
letting their mother, who was swimming 
with them, escape. She would not leave 
the spot where she had been bereaved, and 
when the doctor put the fry into a glass 
jar and placed it in the river where she 
could see it, she dashed herself furiously 
against the obstacle that separated her from 
her young ones, When the jar was drawn 
slowly from the water she followed it to the 
surface, and then absolutely left the river 
and wriggled twelve inches on the sloping 
beach in her frantic efforts to recover her 
progeny.— Pittsburg Dispatch. 





The Size of Feeders. 


Here is a matter that we have mentioned 
before, but it will bear calling attention to 
again by way of emphasis. Some men who 
buy hogs to feed have the belief that animals 
weighing about 200 Ibs., are the most profit- 
able ones to buy ; that this size will feed to 
a better advantage, making 50 or 100 lbs. 
gain, speedily and cheaply, when the fact 
of the matter is, that for a 250 Ib. hog, the 
last 50 Ibs. of gain cost much more that the 
preceding 50 lbs., and to raise the weight to 
300 lbs., the last gain of 50 lbs. costs nearly 
as much asto make the first 100 lbs. The 
thought of cost should fill the feeder’s mind 
rather than immense size. There is a cry 
with feeders for animals ef large frame and 
bone. ‘Too much bonegives a coarse appear- 
ance to the animal when fatted and besides 
the size of it is nota true index of its 
strength. The structure of the bone and the 
feed used in developing it have much to do 
with its strength. 

For the first six weeks of the pig's life it 
is not best to strive for great plumpness, 
which adds so much to its beauty, but rather 
to secure ranginess. The rangy, muscular 
specimens are always stronger, more healthy 
and vigorous than thefat ones. This rangy 
appearance should be prominent till within 
a short time of full ripeness for market. 
The sluggishness caused by the excessive fat 
in young pigs is parent of many of the ills 
tnat afflict them. A marked feature in the 
hog business of the spring of 1889 fs the 
great demand for hogs to feed on pasture ; the 
anticipated profit will lead some men to over- 
reach the point of wisdom in buying.— 
Orange County Farmer. 
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Peculiarities of the Michigan Cheese 
Trade. 


Under the above head F. E. Pickett gave 
his views upon the qualities of Michigan 
cheese before the last dairymen’s convention. 
He says: The Michigan cheese trade, as 
far aS my experience goes, is a matter that is 
peculiar in Michigan. We have it in differ- 
ent shaps from any other dairy section, 
Nearly all Michigan cheese are made for 
home consumption, and they are exceeding- 
ly short-lived. Ourcheese would be called 
in Chicago or New York a ‘‘mushy’’ cheese. 
I sent some cheese over to Chicago this 
summer, il was not pleased with the re- 
turns. 1 went and saw what the trouble was 
—why Michigan cheese was not suited for 
the Chicago market. In the first place, we 
do not make chease of the right size. Tne 
dealers told me they wanted either *‘twins’’ 
or ‘‘cherries.”? Either a very lignt cheese or 
a very heavy cheese. Michigan cheeses al- 
ways are made half way between the two. 
Chicago wants a tight, firm, solid cheese—a 
rich cheese but solid. The Michigan trade 
wants a ‘‘holey’’ cheese. I don’t kuow as 
they add anything to the quality, but it suits 
Michigan people. It is wise for Michigan 
manufacturers to conform to the interests of 
their consumers, ‘There is one thing I would 
counsel in this matter: Every season from 
about the middle of May until the middle of 
June there is a glut—we make more than we 
can corfsume, more than our trade can take 





care of. ‘he fact of the business now is, 


that factorymen in our section of the State 
unload on the home market—peddle from 
house to house and go to all the retailers— 
and knock down the market in order to un- 
load their cheese. It would bea great deal 
wiser, from that time until the middle of 
July,depending upon the season— it would be 
a great deal to our advantage to make cheese 
to suit other markets and ship out, thus keep- 
ing the home market free from a glut. 
Michigan cheeses are no keepers. If they 
have to stand, they spoil, and people don’t 
want to eatthem. They must be eaten like 
a pear—-when ripe. If not, they spoil. 
We can help ourselves materially—instead 
of trying to uuload our surplus cheese on the 
Michigan market, make them to ship away. 
Better throw on other markets than spoil our 
own. 
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When Ben Butler Got Mad, 

“IT was up at a State fair at Manchester, 
N. H.,’’ said ex-Governor Warmoth, of Lou- 
isiana, the other day, ‘away back in 1873. It 
was the usual sort of a New England fair— 
an agricultural horse trot with brass band 
and political speeches. Ben Butler was up 
for the speech. The audience was on the 
grand stand one sidethe racs track, and Ben 
Butler and the rest of us big guns in the 
judges’ stand on the other side. 
ai ‘* ‘Fellow citizons of my native State,’ be- 
gan the bold Ben, ‘‘I shall address you to- 
day on the subject of federal, state and mu- 
nicipal taxation.’ 

“Butler sailed along and had got well 
warmed up when a corn-fed farmer drove 
along the track with twenty yoke of oxen 
and a cart piled up with corn, pumpkins and 
other farm products and a couple of buxom 
country girls on top. He was proud of that 
turnout and took his time getting by the 
grand stand. Of course Butler had to stop 
till it got out of the way. Then he began 
again and warmed up once more, By that 
time another farmer had got jealous of the 
impression the first one made, and he came 
jee-hawing down the track with thirty yoke 
of cattle and a still bigger cart loaded away 
up with big squashes and pumpkins and four 
slashing-looking red cheeked girls on his 
load, each one holding a red ear of corn in 
her hand. Well, that outfit made a 
big sensation on the grand stand and 
attracted more attention than Jim 
Robinson driving a twenty-horse circus 
chariot would. Of course Butler had 
to stop again. He was getting mad. 

** ‘Can’t this’thing be stopped?’ he asked; 
‘I don’t want to be headed off by every Jake 
in New Hampshire who wants tonakea holy 
show of himself.’ 

“So some one was sent off up the track to 
stop further interruptions, and Butler got 
along as far as fifthly, and was getting red 
inthe face, when what should come along 
the track butanether caravan. This one had 
nearly forty yoke of oxen, every one a seven- 
foeter, as sleek as bulls and as fat as butter. 
The cart was full of apple butter and school} 
marms, and the grand stand knew them all, 
and went wild with delight. To say that 
Butler was mad would be useless. He got 
his eyes almost wide open. 

‘* ‘Tf another one of those infernal cattle 
shows comes along,’ said he, ‘‘I’ll leave the 
platform. I will be d——d if lam going to 
be broken in upon every ten minutes.’ 
“This time a messenger was sent up the 
track, who headed off all the rest of the pro- 
cession, and Butler went along swimmingly 
for a quarter of an bour longer, when a big 
brass band struck up back of the grand stand. 
lt was a visiting band from somewhere up 
the State; it thought it was some pumpkins, 
and it jast putin and blew for dear life. 
Lord, what a noise it made! But Butler 
wasn’t going to be ‘phased’ by a big brass 
band, even if two-thirds of the crowd were 
craning their necks for a sight of the musi- 
cians. Just then the firebells over in Man- 
chester set up an infernal clang-whanging, 
and every engine in the city had paraded out 
into the fair grounds. Down the track they 
tore at full speed, one after another, fires up, 
smoke rolling out of the stacks, bells clang- 
ing, and horses laying their bellies almost 
on the ground, while every boy in Manches- 
ter chased along behind, yelling like de- 
mons, and the grand stand tumbling over 
each other to see where the fire was. 

**That was the end of it. Butler tore up 
his notes and danced all over the platform, 
blue with rage, and swearing like a trooper; 
while I climbed down behind the stand 
where I could laugh.”’ 





Catching Buffalo Calves. 


The method of capturing the buffalo calves 
was practically the same as that implied in 
the operations of cutting out and roping for 
branding, as seen at a round-up on therange; 
with this exception, that the pace set by the 
buffalo was much better, so that usually the 
rope could be thrown only at the clo3e of a 
long and break-neck race, into which neither 
man nor horse could enter with any surety 
of success or safety. It was always an evon 
chance for the buffalo calf, especially if it 
happened that the calf was with its mother 
detached from the main bunch. The little 
curly red fellows, not more than three or 
four weeks old, would get over the hot 
plains in a course so fast and long that even 
the best of horses were tried to the utmost. 
The pause necessitated in dismounting and 
in hobbling the captured calf was usually 
sufficiently to allow the remainder of the 
herd to sweep on so faras to make it nearly 
impossible for the rider to get among them 
on that run. Itwas a good horse that cculd 
take two calves On the same run. Tho bay 
Kentucky mare, Jenny, once got into the 
herd three times on one run, and three 
calves were roped from her. She was & 
wonderfully game anima). She came into 
camp one night apparently blind and barely 
able to stand, after crossing one hundred 
miles of hot and waterless desert, Every 
boy in the camp got out and worked with 
her, and by dint of a pint of whiskey, which 
the mare drank out of a pail, and by long 
and patient rubbings, she got through safe- 
ly. 

When the herd was sighted—although the 
‘* herd’? meant usually only a few scattered 
individuals—the riders at once left the light 
wagon, where they usually rode while on the 
search, and witl: all possible speed locsed 
fand mounted the saddled horses, which were 
led behind the wagon. There might be pause 
enough to draw a cinch a little tighter, but 
beyond that there was no waiting. Usually 
the herd would sight the hunters as soon as 
the latter did them, and then away they 





would go. There was only one pace for the 


riders, and that the very best the horses could 
do. Of course the light wagon could not 
keep up with the herd or the riders, and 
these were very soon lost to sight. The 
driver of the wagon, however, lashed his 
horses into the best speed they could make, 
and sent them on full jump after the lessen- 
ing cloud of dust. The wagon would sway 
and bound over the rough hillocks, but so 
long as its inmates could cling to it, there 
was no thought of any danger. There is an 
excitement to every feature of this kind of 
buffalo hunting which is not paralleled in 
any other sport of the field. 

The light wagon followed on down the 
trail until it met the riders coming back, 
when information was exchanged as to the 
number of calves collected or to be collected. 
After all the captives had been found the re- 
turn to camp was begun, with men and ani 
mals very near exhausted. It might be fifty 
miles to water, and night settling down over 
& country trackless in the day time. Now 
came the time for perfect knowledge ot the 
plains; a time, too, if grumblers could have 
found a place on such a hunt, to reflect that 
buffalo calf hunting was arduous business. 
There were no complaints, however, and 
the only concern was lest the calves should 
not live until water was reached. The men 
denied themselves, and the scanty water of 
the canteens was given to the calves, or used 
to moisten the mouths of the horses which 
had run so well.— Forest and Stream. 








Wm. Rozerts, M. D., Physician to the 
Manchester, Eng., Infirmary and Lunatic 
Hospital, Professcr of Medicine in Owen’s 
College, says: ‘Gradual failure of strength, 
increased pallor or sallowness, and disincli- 
nation for exercise is one of the prominent 
symptoms of kidney disease.’”? Warner’s 
Safe Cure is the only remedy that is guaran- 
teed to cure kidney disease, 








VARIETIES. 


Wi¥e—Oh, Henry, I am so much obliged to 
you; my pew bonnet came up this afternoon. 

Husband—Did the bill come with it? 

Wife (not comprehending)—I don’t know 
whether it was Bill or Tom or Joe. It was a 
little fellow, with red hair. 

Husband—Little, eh? Well, it wasn’t the 
bill. 


BIMBERLY—Doddley,you are & married man, 
and ought to be able to tell me what I want to 
know. Arethese gags about a woman’s poc- 
ket being 60 hard to get at founded on facts 
or not? 

Doddley (who married a rich widow)—You 
bet they are. By the way, Bimberly, have 
you got a couple of dollars you could loan me 
till Saturday? 


** WILL ycu vote for my Dill?’’ inquired the 
lobbyist of the legislator. 

‘*No, sir,’’ replied the latter; your bill is a 
swindle.” 
o* Why, man, you must havethe wrong bill 
in mind. I mean this fifty-doliar bill!’’ 

‘* Well, this appears to be a good bill,’’ said 
the legisiater, after examining it critically. 
**T’ll vote for it, of course.’’ 


Now there comes a painful rumor that the 
Oklahoma boomer in no meek and gentle 
humor {s upon the homeward track. 

He is coming o’er the prairie, and with rich 
vocabulary, blasphemous and sanguinary , 
he is blazing his way back. 


From the Oklahoma region, Hoosier, Sucker 
Towegian, and the rest, a motley legion, 
goon you'll see get up and dust. 

Forthe boom of Oklahoma has a queer, de- 
funct aroma. "Tis beyond the stage of 
coma—it is now about to ** bust.”’ 


A LADY residing on the west side conceived 
the notion the other day that she would like 
some Brie cheese. Not wishing to travel 
away down town after it, she dropped into a 
neighboring grocery-store, kept by an obtuse 
German. ‘*Have you any Brie cheese ?”’ she 
asked, as the proprietor came forward when 
ske entered the shop. 

o** Only dese I haf on, ma’am,’’ he replied. 
You vill findt preeches by de gloding store on 
de gorner.”” 

And the lady departed hurriedly, leaving 
the German to wonder at her ignorance in 
seeking to purchase breeches in a grocery 
store. 


SuBTLE VENGEANCE.— ‘How do you like that 
for poetry?’ asked a traveling man of a 
friend, as the latter with a visible struggle 
finished reading some manuscript. 

‘* How many glasses of beer did you drink 
before you wrote this?” 

** Three or four.’’ 

‘“*T thought it sounded kind of mathemati- 
cal.’’ 

** Mathematical?’’ 

* Yes—Lager Rhythms, you know.’’ 
his revenge was complete. 

A BLOOD CURDLING ADVENTURE.—A swift 
and demoralized dude, running breathlessly 
up Fifth Avenue, is halted by a sober police- 
man near Central Park. 

Sober Policeman—Here, hold on, I want 
you. Where are you going? 

Swift Dude—Ah! Thank Gawd? Officaw, 
won’t you go home with me—I'm 80 frighter- 
ed, bay Jawve! 

Sober Policeman—Why, what's the matter 
with you? Have you got rats? 

Swift Dude—Wats! Good Gawd! no. Buta 
howid big cat chased me all the way fwom 
Madison Squaih Gawden, bay Jawve, and 
almost caught me. 


AN agent for a Flint marble works, travel- 
ing in Shiawassee County soliciting orders, 
overtook a woman who aséed toride. Dur- 
ing the course of conversation the agent men- 
tioned his line of goods when the woman, 
with apparent sorrow, mentioned the loss of 
her husband. With the proper amount of 
pressing the agent took an order fora five- 
foot headstone, ingecribed ‘* ————, aged 62,’ 
and the motto, ‘*There’s no parting in 
Heaven,”’ meantime driving several miles out 
of his way to complete the bargain. Imagine 
the man’s surprise to find out in the nejgh- 
borhood that the subject for whom the stone 
was ordered was alive and well, aged 48, The 
woman simply wanted to ride to her destina- 
tion.— Owosso Press. 


And 


Mr. HAyseep (who went tothe inaugura- 
tion)—I teil you what, Marier, I've been 
thinking a good deal lately, and the more I 
think on it the more I’m sure that this 'ere 
government is gettin’ ter be a sink of corrup- 
tion—noihing but pools and trusts and con- 
spiracies to rob the people. 

Marier—La, me! The high officials ain’t in 
it, are they? 

Mr. Hayseed—I’m ’fraid they are, Marier. 
You know they’ve got a weather bureau 
downto Washington, with wires running all 
over the country to manage the weather by 
electricity or something. Well, Marier, I 
couldn't swear to it, but hang me if I don’t 





believe that Weather Director General Greeley | 


was in seme sort of & pool with the umbrella 
dealers, 


Here is a yarn about the incorrigible small 
boy which I heard yesterday. An Albany 
woman was telling a Binghamton woman, 
who was visiting in the city, of the rapidity 
with which rents were shooting skyward 
in Albany. The Binghamton woman, after 
listening awhile, began to tell of the Bingham- 
ton rents. Then her small son interrupted 
her, just as she had finished telling what she 
paid per month in Binghamton, by remark- 
ing: ‘**Why, that wasn't for a month, mam- 
ma; that was for a day.’’ Both the women 
laughed at the boy’s idea, but the little fellow 
kept right on and paralyzed his mother by 
adding: ‘It must have been for a day, any- 
way, because the man used to come every 
day.for the rent!’’ Report sayeth that the 
Binghamton woman collapsed. 


WHILE Hamilton Fish was Secretary of 
State Mrs. Fish made it her invariable prac- 
tice to return all calls made upon her, accord- 
ing to the N. Y. Sun. Of course many in the 
throng were unfashionable, but that made no 
difference. One day a lady of East Washing- 
ton thought she would sée what an official 
reception was like and so followed the crowd 
through Mrs. Fish’s parlors and dropped her 
card at the door. In due time Mrs. Fish’s 
carriage stopped before a small frame house 
in East Washington and the lady at the mo- 
ment was occupied in the honest, but not 
aristocrat'c occupation of scrubbing the front 
steps. Mrs. Fish stepped out of her carriage 
and presenting her card, asked to see the lady 
of the house. ‘'She’s not in,’’ said the lady, 
calmly, and resumed her scrubbing, while 
Mrs. Fish returned to her carriage. 


SUCH IS FAME.—A ‘*soclety’’ woman, at 
whose table Longfellow was dining, asked 
him: “Oh, Mr. Longfellow, did you ever 
publish a book?’ This was after two-thirds 
of his life work was done. Hawthorne says 
that in his later years he met many people 
who knew him as the ex-surveyor of the Port 
of Salem, but who never knew that he had 
written anything, and had not even heard 
there was sucha book as *' The Scarlet Let- 
ter.’”” Eventhe genial autocrat is not appre- 
ciated by every one in his own town. One 
day an American gentieman went into a bar- 
ber shop as Dr. Holmes was going out. ‘ Do 
you know who that was who just went out?’’ 
asked the barber. Being curious to see what 
account of Dr. Holmes the barber should give, 
the visitor shook his head. ‘' Why,” said the 
barber, ‘‘ that’s old Dr. Holmes.”” ‘* And who 
is Dr. Holmes?” ‘*Oh, he has been a doctor 
here @ great many years. I believe he ain’t 
practisin’ any more, but he’s thought a great 
deal of.’’ 

MANY &re the social blunders made by those 
who are in some minute detail ignorant of 
**the style.’’ It is difficult for the masculine 
mind to realize that it is really by intention 
that alady’s smaller belongings, her pencil, 
vinaigrette and watch, should swing from her 
belt; the element of recklessness in such a 
proceeding scarcely appeals to the prudent, 
who are likely innocently to remonstrate. 

**Madam,’’ said a gentleman, courteously, 
to a lady who was rapidly passing him, 
** your watch is swinging from your belt.’’ 

‘*Weil, sir,’’ rejoined she, with a smile 
which relieved the words of rudeness, ‘let it 
swing.”’ 

It is said thata lady prominent in Washing- 
ton society made a call, with bonnet strings 
flying, on the wife of a Senator, who said to 
her as she Jeft: ‘* Excuse me, but your bon- 
neti{s untied.”’ 

** Oh, that’s the style,’’ said the caller, and 
the hostess blushed at her own ignorance. 

Another lady, wearing a dress of camel’s 
hair, was saluted by an acquaintance with 
the words, ‘‘My dear Mrs. Smith, you must 
have been playing with the cat. Please let 
me brush your dress.’’ 

**You might brush as long as Mrs. Parting- 
ton need trundle her mop to sop up the 
Atiantic,’’ sa‘d the other, merrily, ‘and it 
would do no good. These untidy hairs are 
woven in.” 

In the days when trains were worn even in 
inappropriate’places, a little country gir!, 
whose mother only believed in dressing con- 
veniently for walking, visited a fashionable 
hotel. 

**O mamma,”’ whispered she as she saw a 
lady sweeping down a garden path trailing 
some superfiuous feet of cloth behind her, 
**mayn’t I go andtell that poor lady her pet- 
ticoat’s céming eff?’ 
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Chaff. 


‘Lhe horse one has had and the wife one has 
not yet got are always the most perfeet of 
their kind. 


“Truth is at the bottom of a well, and,’’ 
adds a cynic, ** there isn’t anybody in particu- 
lar rushing to her rescue.”’ 


A citizen bought himself a book the other 
day and wrote this on the fly-leaf: ‘* Present- 
ed to John Jones by himself, as a mark of es- 
teem.”’ 


**1s the baby strong?’’ ‘* Well, rather. You 
know what a tremendous voice he has?’’ 
‘*Yes.’’ ** Well, he lifts that fiv» or six times 
an hour.’’ 


When you confront a man with an argu- 
ment that is unanswerable, he does not try to 
answer it, but he speedily thinks of some- 
thing else to say. 


When a newspaper man gets into an arm- 
chair with his best girl he doesn’t talk shop, 
you bet, even to the extent of saying, ‘* We 
are over-crowded this evening.’’ 





‘*We would like to see your mother, if she 
is notengaged.’’ Seven year-old—* Engaged! 
Goodness, she was engaged long agoand got 
married before I was born.”’ 


Jings—Chops is all brokenup. The sheriff 
has just seized his meat market. Jangs—Is 
that so? I saw him this morning, and I 
thought he looked as if he had lost flesh. 


Tne meaning of **Oklahoma”’ in” Indi:n 
tongue is ** Beautiful Land.’’ In the English 
language it signifies ** A Stampede of Idiots.’ 
You pays your money and takes your choice. 


** Did you ever gotoa circus, Jim?” asked 
one small urchin of another. ‘* Not a reai 
circus,” said Jim, reflectively, **but I have 
seen my mother chase chickens into the 
ccop.”’ 

In Daya Like These.-—‘'I believe 1 will put 
on my thin urderclothes, Sarah.’’ ‘* Don’t 
you do it. Stick to your flannels, John.’’ 
““That is just the bother of them. I have 
been sticking to them all day.’’ 


Accounted For.—Stranger—What 
matter with this town? Everybody Jooks 
haggard and played out. Had a plague here? 
Citizen—No. The pigs in clover puzzle struck 
the place last week. 


Bismarck—Dot spy is no goot. 
him. The Emperor—Vat he do? Bismarck— 
He do nodding; he von !azy feller. I zent him 
to dot American States to spy out dere forts, 
und he come back und say he nod vind any. 


is the 


[ discharge 


Winks—Why is it that men are fo willing 
to marry widows? Minks (an art dealer)—I 
don’t know. J] bave noticed too, that it is 
always easier to sell an old picture from a 
private collection than a new one by the same 
urtist. 


o 
Husband (to wife as they start out)—But 
aren’t you going to wear anything on your 
head? Wife (provoked)—Why, you _ horrid 
thing, I've got on my Easter bonnet! Hus- 
band—You had better wrap the bill around it, 
so as not to catch cold, 


Job Lott (meeting his porter on the ‘‘ eleva- 
ted’’)—Well, Pat, what do you think of the 
cabinet? Pat (looking up from his paper)— 
Well, sor, Oi suppose they have a great future 
ahead. Mostav thim didn't have much av a 





future behoind, sor! 


Mrs. Littlewit (proudly )—Just think, Cherleg 
has gone to address a public gathering, 
Friend—I didn't know he was a spesch-maker, 
Mrs. Littlewit—Nor I; but he’s been called 
upon to make a statement Leforea meeting of 
his creditors; truly he has. 


“Did you attend Mr. Brown's funeral yeg- 
terday, Mrs. Bruce?’’ ‘Yes, and it was the 
saddest one I ever saw. Mrs. Brown wag 
frantic. Sne would have leaped into the 
grave if they hadn't caught her.’’ ‘She will 
be married inside of six months. I never 
knew it to fail with a woman like that,’ 


A Brighton girl, when asked how beef tea 
was made, answered: ‘Buy a pot of beef 
extract and follow the directions on the lid,’” 
and @ second gave ‘Cayenne pepper and Ja- 
maica ginger,”’ in reply to ‘*‘ What are warmth 
producing foods?’ But it was a boy who was 
asked what celerity was, and who, from ex- 
perience, defined it as ‘something to put hot 
plates down with.”’ 
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Ourticura Remeoiss Cung 
Skin ano Biooo Diseagag: 
From Pimp.es To Scnoruuas' 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IX 
which the CuTicurA REMEDIES are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, hu- 
miliating, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of 
the skin, —t and blood with loss of hair. 
CuTicoura, the great Skin Cure. and CuricURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Cuticura RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- 
ples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50¢c.; Soap, 
25c.; REsOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrsr 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass, 
Send for **‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


ge Pimples, blackheads, chap: «7 and oily 
ge skin prevented by CuTicuna Soap. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak 
\ ness speedily cured by CutTicuRaA ANT 
PatnPLasteR,the onlypuain-killingplaste 











EVERY FARMER 


His Own Blacksmith {2% 


ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE. 
SAVING TIME AND MONB@e' 


eetansenies 4 
$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FOR $20 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FREE. 


These Tools are all of the best quality,and 
them any farmer can soon accustom himself to 
ing all odd jobs. Small farmers will save the cog® 
of the kit every year, and large ones will save m: 
times the price. The Tools included are suffi 
to do most jobs, or with them other Tools w: 
can be made. 





This Forge will heat 14-inch round ironto wel! 
ing heat. ‘ 


45-LB. ANVIL AND VISE. in. Steel Ji 


By removing the shipping bolt the vise can 
turned at a quarter angle, or detached enti 
leaving the face of the anvil clear. A steel 


is included. 


DRILL ATTACHMENT TO ANVIL AND vise,» 


This can be used in any vise, or separately abou’ 
machinery, 2 Drill Points included. . ' 


2 LBS. STEEL HAMMER AND HANDLE, 
1% Ibs. BEST STEEL HOT CHISEL & HANDLE,’ 
3% Ibs. BEST STEEL COLD CHISEL & HANDLE, 


Cuts Thread of Bolts and Nuts from 516 to 3 in. 
Pair 18-inch BLACKSMITH’S TONGS. 
pepe 


er ees = a 





PAIR FARRIERS’ PINCERS. 


WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE. 





9-0z. SHOEING HAMMER, 


One 12-inch Rasp. One 12-inch Fila 


This Forge, Anvil & Vise and Tools boxed 
shipping will weigh about 110 
wateed oany of our subscribers from C 
Freight upon receipt of $20. No Farmer can 
to be without them; don’t let this opportunity to gee 
a Kit of Biacksmith’s Tools at fess than half price 
pass. Wealso include a copy of this paper for on@ 
year. Address 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
Detroit. Mich. 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by 
Central Standard time. In effect May Ist, 1889. 
Depart. Arrive. 
6:50am *11:55a m 
10:20am *4:50 pm 
4:50pm *9:45pm 


*Morning Express 
*Through Mail 
Steamboat Exproass....... 
+Chicago Ex. withsleep'r 8:00pm _ t&:00am 
+Night Ex. with sleeper.. 10:50 hed tll:4Up m 

* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Daily. 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 a m, 4:50 and 
8:00 p m connect at Durand with trains on Chi- 
cago & Grand Trunk R’y for the east and west, 
and has parlor car to Grand Haven. 

Chicago express has Pullman sleeper and Buf- 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. 

‘ a express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 
aily. 

Sleeping car berths can be seoured atG T.R. 
Ticket office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street, 

W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIERCE, 

General Manager City P. & T. Agent, 

Detroit. Detroit. 





ARASH, ST. LOUIS & PAOIFIO,— 

Passenger station foot of Twelfth St. Try 

tbe Wabash Short Line to Chicago and the West. 
Standard time. 





Arrive, 
ae 
:20 p.m, 
10:30 = 








.. Wabash & W a 
‘Ohi estern Flyer 


ic 
Limited Express. 
Butler Accommo- 
oe ee . Ghi —~_ = eevee eccccece 
im DS | Bt. Louts and Western ize] 2°25 Si 
§9:50 P.M. | .......s0eeeesDTOSB. scseeeceeeees | §11:90 Pm, 


“Wally. *Wxoept Sunday. {Hxcept Monday. 


1:55 p.m. 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
Immediately eS 
ering, to the depth of from four to © 
— ne seuiinas ven partially spoiled, but 

all below that was well preserved. ; 

18. I could not discover that it underwent 
any material — from exposure to the air 

ar being opened. 
7 1 reed enatiag? once a day and dry feed 
of some kind to complete the day's ration. 

30. 21. I feed milch cows one full feed of it 
once a day, and I think it materially increases 
the quantity of milk, — the quality, if not 

ved, is not impaired. 
ey “aa ensilage to catuie, sheep and 
horses with apparent good results. I have 
not fed it to hogs to any extent. 

23, ] know of no other way that so great an 
amount of fodder can be stored in a given 
space, and preserved for animal food, as by 
placing itin a silo, and the feed is eaten with 
more avidity and quite satisfactory results to 
both animal and owner. 

24, 1 think the ensilage system is now 80 
well established that the silo need no longer 
be looked upon as an experiment, and in con- 
nection with live stock growing it cannot with 
good economy be dispensed with. 


From Samuel L. Faller, Grand Rapids: 


1. Three years since—summer of 1887. 

2. Of grout—32x70x16 ft. deep—built from 
the surface, with cement bottom on the level 
with stable floors; walls one foot thick at bot- 
tom and nine inches at top, divided into four 
compartments, 16x30, inside measure; en- 
trance by four ft. doors in end opposite stable. 
Doors continue through the silos so as to en- 
able feeding by acar holding 30 bushels and 
run on a 4x4 inch tramway from silos through 
stable. The cross walls, 30 ft. long, with door 
in middle, are not heavy enough. Would 
build of }umber another time, it would be bet- 
ter. 

3. Corn only, in different stages of dryness 
but the best just before frost, say Sept. 10. 

4. Have only used the *‘B and W,’’ a large 
Southern corn, successfully. Am not sure it 
is best. Itis late; only bearing roasting ears 
at best. 

5. Have ensilaged fleid corn that had cured 
in the shock, but have not made more thana 
partial success of it. It has not kept as well 
as the green stalks. The corn was fed with- 
out knowing anything about the amount fed, 
and taken together, the ensilaging cured corn 
has not been a success, not the fault of the 
corn perhaps. 

6. One kernel! to four inches. 
will bear an eac, many will not. 

7. Try to escape frost. 

8. Never weighed but oue-eighth of an acre, 
that yield was at rate of 61,500 Ibs. per acre, 
an enormous yield. Stalks many of them 15 
ft. high and large ia proportion. 

9. Arswered above. 

10. Never; 1 cannot imagine any gain in 
putting it in whole, unless on a small scale. 

11. Fill with teams and men enough to Keep 
the cutting-box ruuning, but no over work or 
over hours. It is more protit to push the 
work. The best rule is to work to most profit. 
The poorest ensilage we have ever had was 
good enough for us. Have never tried to get 
sweet ensilage, so-called. The cattle seem 
delighted with al! k‘nds. 

12. The tighter it is packed, the better, par- 
ticularly about the sides and corners. 

13. Have covere. with two-inch plank a lit- 
tle less than the length of the width of the 
silo, silo 16 ft. wide, plank scant 16 ft., so that 
in settiing the plank will not bind on the olde. 
Cover the cracks with boards and put 18 to 24 
inches in depth of seasoned wood on top. 
Wood is easy to handle and when removed 
can be drawn where you want it. 

14. Have weighted cured stalks too little. 
Plenty of weight Gocs no harm on any ensil- 
are. 

15. Don’t ask a farmer what a thing costs! 
One year the entire expense was 59 cents per 
ton, calling 435 pounds of settled silage a cubic 
foot. 

16. One and one-haif months; don’t know 
why it was not fed from im mediately, except- 
ing it was not needed. 

17. A little on top spoiled, perhaps an ioch. 

18. No; what was uncovered was fed from 
every day: it would begin to spoil in three 
days. 

19. Fed it alone two weeks to horned cattle 
and they did weli: if silage had been plenty 
would have kept on. 

20. Nothing better but 
that not much. 

21. No; the dairywoman could see no differ- 
ence between good tail pasture and ensilage. 

22. No; bave no sheep; always heard that it 
would kili horses. I should try it on one 
horse if I was feediog the horse myself: I 
don’t believe it would be injurious. 

23. Storage in silois far cheaper than any 
other pian. After drawing stalks from frozen 
ground, and in deep snow in short days in 
winter, we gave it up as avery expensive 
and *‘bothersome’’ job. Then we drew them 
in the fall aod cut them with a power cutting- 
box as we needed. A large pile cut wouid 
heat and spoil. We drew them to the barn, 
which required pitching and loading; then 
pitching off, and two to put away; then two to 
pitch them again to the machine. This 
proved very expensive, and it was this ex- 
pense that caused the building of the silo. 
Now we cut the stalks, load them on the 
trucks Or wagon, draw to the machine, put 
them in the cutting-box and the carrier puts 
them in the middie of the silo and the job is 
done in the best and most economical man- 
ner. 

24. Is partially answered above. I would 
clear a farm and fence it, build barns for 
housing my stock, and then build a silo of 
lumber. I would buildit with very little, if 
any, excavation below my stable floor. If it 
could be lined inside with double flooring, 
sound but cheap, I sheuld risk its being tight 
enough. The outside should be covered with 
flooring and the stuiding should be 2x8. If it 
costs too much to cover the outside the first 
year let itgo. Closely packed ensilage won’t 
freeze much, and taking the little that may 
be frozen off fromthe outside every day, it 
will effect nothing. With such a building one 
is prepared in the cheapest and best munner 
to sare the winter's food. 

It is marvelous, the success that has attend- 
ed the introduction of the silo—the few fail- 
ures that are reported. It is the one step 
ahead in farming. Itis the green feed the 
year round. It will double the capacity of the 
farm for stock raising and that means in- 
creasing the productiveness of the entire 
farm. 

What farms need is manure. Manure 
means stock, ensilage means more stock. One 
gets tired preaching silos, but one should not 
forget how kind others have been to preach 
to us. 

One cannot have too much ensilage; if well 
put up it will last indefinitely. A friend in 
Westchester County, N. Y., fed it that was 
five years old and as he claimed, perfectly 
preserved. I advise every farmer to build a 
silo, raise corn, cut it green in silo and enjoy 
the profit. Don’t be discouraged by the cry of 
sauerkraut or rot, or any of the reasons that 
will be given you for not doing so by those 
who have never tried it and know nothing 
about it by experience. 

There is a difficulty that a small farmer will 
meet with, that is the necessity of owning a 
cutting-box and power to cut the stalks. In 
eastern States parties go about cutting stalks 
as they do threshing with us. There are 
many powers that can be utilized for driving 
astalk cutter. A stalk cutter for power will 
probably cost $60. If by association or other- 
wise this expens; of cutting could be obviat- 
ed, the farmers’ millennium would be nearer 
that ever befcre. In recommending * B and 
W”’ corn, and in answer to query No. 10,1 
am by no means sure that sweet corn can not 
be ensilaged whole to advantage. More stalks 
to the acre can be cut with a side raker, can 
be cut earlier and leave ground ready fora 
fali crop. Ensiiaged whole and fed whoie 
(the cattle will do the cutting up) a grappling 
fork (double ice hooxs) to raise the stalks 
with, to put them in silo, would keep them 
straight and enable close packing, this would 
be worth trying. Get green feed in winter if 
possible. Get it from corn that will yield 
from 10 to 30 tons per acre. 


From H. H. Garfield, Albion: 


1, August, 1888. 

2. It is made in one end of the basement of 
the barn, the wall forming two sides, the 
other two a board partition, the whole lathed 
and plastered, the bottom cemented. 

3. Corn. 

4. Dent. Think it preferable to flint as 
that suckers too much; think the leaves of 
less value than the matured stalks. 

5. Drills, three feet apart. 

6. Eight to ten quarts. 

7. AS s00n as the ears begin to glaze; think 
that at this stageof maturity it is much more 
valuable than jater. 

8. From four to ten tons according to the 
season. 

9. Estimated. 

10. Have not; have seen it put in uscut, 
and it kept nicely, but itis more inconvenient 
to remove, and can not get as much in the 
same space as of that which is cut. 

11. Would preser io fill it slowly as it would 
be less expensive. 

12. I do. 

13. Fine or wet 6traw, plank and stone. 

I4. In my opinion heavy weighting is pref- 
erable. 

15. Never made an estimate, 

16. Two and a half months, 


after it was fliled. 


Some stalks 


tender grass and 


1%. To the depth of three inches it was 
bleached and very dry; from there on it was 
quite moist, and had an odor which reminded 
us of figs. As we worked downit grew some- 
what tart. 

18. No change as long as we kept the sur- 
face level. 

19. Fed with grain; think the grainis more 
perfectly digested when fed with ensilage than 
when fed alone. 

20. Think the quantity is somewhat in- 
creased, and the milk has more body. 

21. I think it much improved. 

22. Not to sheep, but for swine and horses 
have found it beneficial. 

23. It cannot. 

24. I certainly consider it beth economical 
and satisfactory, and would advise the build- 
ing of silos. 


Mr. Garfield also adds: 


**T have had nearly thirty years’ experience 
in raising corn fodder, and now realize how 
much I have lost by not having (until now) a 
proper place to store it for winter use. I have 
never wintered my stock as cheaply as I have 
since feeding ensilage.’’ 





RAISING CORN. 


Ovip, May 16, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I shall have to take exception to the plan 
of raising corn described by “‘E. F. B.,”’ of 
Farmington, Mass., as it would cost too 
much for enriching the soil to pay. Hesays 
he used about $28 worth of fertilizer to the 
acre, and manured a portion at the rate of 
40 loads to the acre. This must have cost 
him more than his corn crop was worth. He 
also said he got 63 bushels of shelled corn 
per acre on 28% acres of land. 

I think I have a cheaper way to enrich 
my land for corn. I draw about 15 or 20 
loads of manure to the acre the year before 
I plant corn, on clover or timothy sod, and 
pasture it fhat season. I plow in the spring, 
roll and spring-tooth harrow the same way 1 
plow, then drag twice corner-wise, mark 
three feet eight inches each way, and plant 
with hand planter. When coming up drag 
with a flexible drag. Keep horse and man 
in field when needed, but never yet got 63 
bushels of shelled corn from2s8¢ ‘* bushels”’ 
of land, as the paper stated. But I never 
have an empty corn crib. Always have 
plenty of good corn when the season is good. 

2. WH. 





& 


Effected a Cure. 


Sovutn Lyon, May 20, 1889. 
Tothe Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 

On March 24, I wrote to Prof. R. 
Jennings for information about a sick colt, 
describing his trouble. It was answered 
in FARMER of March 30, the cause being 
given as indigestion. 1 gave the medicine 
according to directions, and have not had 
any more trouble with him. Think ha is 


cured. Yours truly, 
i Ea 


It is a great satisfaction to the editor of 
the Veterinary Department to know the re- 
sults following the advice given our readers, 
whether it has been effectual in relieving the 
animal or not. Toa certain extent he has 
to work in the dark regarding the trae char- 
acter of the disease, and in case of a failure, 
the matter should be reported at once, with 
any additional symptoms observable, which 
may guide him toamore correct diagnosis 
of the trouble. We hops other correspond- 
ents will follow the example of ‘‘H. L.” in 
this respect, and thus give added yalue to 
the Veterinary Department. 

Orchard Lake. 

Commencing June ist, the D., G. H. & 
M. Ry. will arrange their train service to 
accommodate the patrons of the Bank 
Clerks’ new home, ‘* The Interlaken Club 
House.”’ 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 A. m., 10:20 
A. M. and 4:50 p. M., will make direct con- 
nections at Pontiac for Orchard Lake. 

Returning, there will be three connections 
daily, arriving at Detroit at 8 A. M., 11:55 
A. M. and 4:50 P. M. 

Low rates are made to that popular resort. 








Jeterinarp Department 


i 


8, Veterinary 








Conducted by Prof. Robert Jenni 
— Professional advice through the columne 
*f the Michigan Farmer to ali regular subscribers 
Pree. The full name and address wili be neces- 
ary that we mayidentify themas subscribers. The 
symptoms should be accurately described 1o ensure 
orrect treatment. No questions answered profes- 
tionally by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 
one dollar. Private address, No. 201 First St. 
eroit, Mich. 








A Supernumerary Teat in a Heifer— 
Infallible Receipts, 
GREIGSVILLE, N. Y., May 14, 1889. 

Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a half Jersey heifer that has a small 
teat growing close fo and just back of the 
left fore teat—30 close that it troubles in 
milking. Can it be removed without injury 
to the large teat? How would it do to cord 
it tight and let it rot off? 

Can you give mea receipt for a dip that 
you know to be an infalivle cure for seab in 
sheep? Answer through the MICHIGAN 


FARMER and greatly oblige 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. —Yes; the teat may be removed 
by strangulation, or tieing with a ligature, 
if properly applied. A better method is by 
cutting it off with a castrating ecraseur; this 
is a much quicker and safer operation when 
properly performed, besides being less pain- 
ful, and heals quickly. ‘To your second, in- 
fallible receipts are unknown to the medical 
profession. See previous advice in case of 
scab. 





Harness Galls and Collar Boils. 


Scorrs, Mich., May 18, 1889, 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I have an eight-year-old horse that has 
what is usually called collar boil. It 
first appeared when we were plowing for 
oats a month ago. IL have lanced it twice, 
found no matter, blood only making its ap- 
pearance. Itis now greatly reduced in size, 
bat it feels real hard and quite deep. I have 
used saltpeter, pulv., in vinegar on it, and 
now for three days I have used iodine on 
it. Have driven him single, as the boil 
is up high enough not to interfere 
with it. He is not lame and healthy other- 
wise. Please prescribe what is best to do for 
him and oblige A SUBSCRIBPR. 


Answer.—Collar boil in horses is very 
common in the spring of the year, more par- 
ticularly in country districts where the ani- 
mals have had little or no work during the 
winter. When pat to work in the spring 
the relaxed muscles and skin are soft and 
tender, hence more easily bru'sed, more par- 
ticularly when at the plow. The skin and 
muscles become sore, chaffed and swollen 
from friction and pressures of the harness. 
To puncture a swelling so caused is to doin- 





jury, and it keeps the animal from work un- 


tilthe wounds are healed. Bathing with 
cold water before the animal is put to work 
al! parts where friction of the harness is 
likely to occur, and again when his work 
is done, will often prevent such injuries,and 
when they do occur are less severe. To 
puncture such enlargements caused by the 
collar, when hard and sore is always injori- 
ous, and in some cases the use of the animal 
is lost for the spring work. ‘Treatment: 
Bathe with hot water for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, then apply Evinco Liniment, two 
parts, water one part, mixed together; apply 
with hand friction. ‘This is the best appli- 
cation in such cases known to us. If your 
druggist does not keep it, have him get it 
for you. Inthe meantime use dilute tinc- 
ture of arnica, or any good anodyne liniment. 
Prof. R. Jennings prepares a liniment to 
order, which when properly used prevents 
and cures chaffing or galling from harness 
friction in hot weather. Sent by express in 
quart bottles, with full written directions 
for use, on receipt of two dollars. 





Indigestion in a Mare. 


Oyip, May 14, 1839. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Can you tell me what to do for my mare? 
About three weeks ago, after 1 had finished 
my work, she stretched out two or three 
times, thep laid down and seemed in con- 
siderable pain. I gave her soda, which re- 
lieved her; since then she has had three s:m- 
ilar attacks, two at night and one this a. m. 
Her bowels and kidneys appear to be all 
right. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—The trouble with your animal 
is due to some morbid condition of the di- 
gestive apparatus. Give the following: 
Aloes, socotrine, pulv., two ounces; chlorate 
potassa, pulv., gentian root, Jamica ginger 
root of each one ounce; mix all together and 
divide into twelve powders. Give one powder 
night and morning in the feed, or mix with 
syrupto a paste and smear on the tongue, 
using a wooden paddle for the purpose. The 
above was received too late for last week’s 
issue. 





Sweenie a Misnomer. 


ALLEN, Mich. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a young horse, sweenied about six 
weeks ago. Don’t get any better. Have 
been treating it by rubbing it with a stone 
and using a very small amount of liniment, 
but don’t seem to do any good. Can you 
help me and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

Anewer.—The term ‘* Sweenie’’ as a dis- 
ease isa misnomer. The shrinkage of the 
muscles are but a symptom and not a dis- 
eased condition of the parts involved. The 
primary cause, or causes, are usually located 
in some remote part, as the foot, knee, etc. 
Lameness of a chronic character in any part 
of the front legs causes shrinkage of the 
muscles of the shoulder, a condition known 
as sweenie. For this reason the treatment 
of the disease by the amateur has been a 
failure for all time. Examine the foot rath- 
er than the shoukder. If the animal picks 
the foot up clear from the ground the 
shoulder is not the seat.of lameness, If the 
animal raises the foot naturally, we would 
take the chances of applying a good blister 
to the foot in preference to the shoulder, 
with fair chances of ‘‘ hitting the nail on the 
head.”’ 





Hairless Pigs, 


BATTLE CREEK, May 20, ’89. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Can youtell the cause of the farmers in 
this section losing so many of their young 
pigs this spring? 1 have lost two litters, and 
the most of my neighbors have lost more or 
less. ‘(hese pigs when farrowed had no 
hair on them, live a day or two, and die. 
My sows are full blood Poland-Chinas. One 
of them carried her pigs sixteen weeks and 
three days, and the other one seventeen 
weeks, but they had no hair on when tfarrow- 
ed. The sows ran out all winter and had 
plenty of exercise, and were fed on fine 
midd:ings with very little corn, and were in 
good flesh. Now if you can tell me what {s 
the matter with them you will greatly ob- 
lige OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—From the description given in 
the accompanying letter we presume the 
sows were ina healthy condition when they 
farrowed, as the full period of gestation had 
been reached. To assign a cause for the 
non-development of the hairy coat, in the 
absence of any system of disease during the 
pregnancy of the sows, can only be a matter 
of speculation, possibly due to endemic in- 
fluences not easily accounted for. 





Snapping of the Umbilical Cord in a 
Foal, 
Ping LAKE, May 23, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a colt which is now two days old, 
and he has commenced to leak; the cord has 
broken off about an inch long. Would it be 
safe for me to tie it with a string or cord? 
Some of my neighbors say to take a hot iron 

nd sear it; others say there is no help for it, 
it will die any way. Is there anything that 
1 can do? Cc. 8S. T. 


Answer.—The probability is you have call- 
ed us too late to save your colt. The hot 
iron or the ligature, as recommended by 
your neighbors, may have saved its life. 
Such cases require immediate attention. 








CGommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MAREET. 


DETROIT, May 24, 1889. 


FLOUK.—Market easy. Michigan brands 
are 6@10c lower than a week ago. No other 
change. Quotations on car-load lots are as 
follows: 

Michigan roller proCess..........06. 415 @4 %5 
Michigan patents..... secgbesscsccces’ € Ope ae 
Minnesota, DAKOTB.....sesceeceeecees : 4 $5 4 
 —yaatnpymapmeminecaaaonnbpneed + # | | 

POO Fe 

WHEAT.—The market has ruled irregular 
all week, the tendency being towards lower 
prices. Other markets have been in about the 
same condition, but generally closed firmer 
yesterday. Closing quotations were as tol- 
lows: No.1 white, 8834c; No. 2 red, 86c; No. 3 
red, 74c; rejected red, 53c. In futures, No. % 
red for May closed at 87c, June at 82)¢0, July 
at 77c, and August at 7674c. No.1 white for 
May is quoted at 88'4c. 

CORN.—Market dull and lower than a week 
ago. No.2 quoted at 35%c, and No. 38 at 34c. 
In futures No. 2 for July sold at 35e. 
OATS.—Lower than a week ago. Quoted at 





27%4¢ for No. 2 white, 27¢ for light mixed, and 
25%c for No. 2 mixed. 
BARLEY.—The range is 90c@$1l 10 per 


cental. Market steady. Receipts for the week, 
4,500 bu.; last week, 12,475; shipments, noth- 
ing. Stocks in store, 433 bu.; last week, 433 
bu.; last year, 559 bu. 

FERD.—Bran quoted at $11 00@12 00 8 ton 
for winter wheat, and middlings at $11 00@ 
13 00. Market dull, 

RYK.—Market firm, Quoted at 45e ® bu. 
for No. 2. 

CLOVER SEED.—Market steady. Prime 
quoted at $4 40 ® bu. for October delivery. 

BUTTER.—Weak and lower. The range for 
good to choice dairy ig 12@1l5c B ., and for 
creamery 15@1%c #% th. Receipts are liberal. 

CHBESE.—Quoted at s@l0c for new. Old, 
114@12 ® b. 

BGGS.—The market is steady at 12@12%0 
for fresh receipts. Receipts moderate and 
demand good, 

BEESWAX.—Stvoady at 25@300 8 D., as to 
quality. 

HON#&Y.—Market dull; now quoted at 12 
@l5c for choice comb in frames. 

FOREIGN |FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, # 
box, $4 75@5 25; oranges, Messinas, $4 50@5 
® box; California, $4 00@4 50; bananas, yel- 
low, ® bunch, $1 60@2 50. Figs, U@l20 for 
layers, 1b@iéc for fancy. Cocoanuts, per 100, 
$4 50@5. Persian dates (new), 54@6c ® b. 
by the box. Pineapples, $1 75@2 50 ® dozen. 

SALT.—Michigan, 800 per bbl. in car lots, 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl.;: Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 340 @ B., country, 
4c; cured, No. 1, 4%@5c; No. 2, 2%@38c; 
calf, No. 1, 4@4%c; No. 2, 24%@3e; veal kip, 
No. 1, 8c; runners and No. 2, 24@3c; sheep- 
skins, 50c@$1 25 as to quantity of wool. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Timothy, No. 1 per 
ton, $11@12; No. 2, $10@11; clover, $7@8; mix- 
ed, $8@8 50. Wheat and oat straw, $4 50@5 50 
per ton. These prices are for car-load lots. 


BEANS.-Quoted at $1 50@1 60 per bu. for city 
picked mediums; unpicked quoted at $1@1 30 
y bu. These prices are for carlots. From store 
prices are 5@10c higher. 

POTATOES.—Market steady. 
@20c per bu.; store lots, 20@25c per bu. 
Southern, $5@5 50 ® bbl. 

APPLES.—Quoted at $2 50@3 00 @ bbl. for 
choice, and $1 50@2 for common to fair fruit. 
There is a good demand for fancy fruit. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: Old 
roosters, 4c; fowls, 8@9c; spring chicks, 30 
@i5e ® pair; ducks, 8@9c; turkeys, 10@Il1c. 
Receipts heavy and market dull. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—New quoted at 9@l0c ® 
lb. for new. 

MAPLE SYROUP.—Quoted at 75@85c ® gal- 
lon can for new. 

DRIED APPLES.—Market dull. Offerings 
light. Quoted at 2@3c per Bb. for sun dried 
and 5@5%c for evaporated. 

HOPS.—Quoted at 229@28c ® b. for N. Y. 
and Washington Territory. 

ONIONS.—Nothing doing. Quoted at 1l5c 
per bu. Bermudas, $1 25 # bu. crate. 

STRAWBERRIES.—There was some very 
fine fruit in market and with a brisk demand 
sellers realized improved figures. Cases of 
24 qts. ef good to best shipping stock brought 
$3@3 50. Peddlers stock brought as Jow as $2. 
Stand fruit is generally in poor condition on 
arrival and is difficult to move. 

PROVISIONS.—Market steaiy; no change 
has taken place in values during the week. 
Quotations in this market are as follows: 


282% 


Quoted at 15 
New 


Mess, now 

Family 

gS eee ree 
Lard in tierces, B D............ 
Lene in Rees, BH B....0.0000.00s 
Pure lard, in tierces 

Hans, @ D 

Shoulders, 8 BD 

Choice bacon, B® B® 6a 
Extra mess beef, new per bbl.... 


~ 
‘ 


2% 8& 

Dried beef ha ..-. 850 @9 O00 
Tallow. 8b ; 3% 3% 

HAY.—The following is a record of the 
gales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 

Monday.—35 loads: Eleven at $13; five at 812; 
three at $14 and 813 50; two at $11; one at 810. 

Tuesday.—24 loads: Six at 814; five at 813; 
three at $12 50, $12 and #11; two at $13 50; one 
at $15 and $14 50. 

Wednesday.—27 loads: Fifteen at #13; seven 
at $12; two at $14; one «at B15, 812 50 and $11 50. 

Thursday.—38 loads: en at #1250; six at 
#12; five at $13, $11 and 810; three at 89; two at 
#9 50; one at $15 and $14. 

Friday.—17 loads: Seven at $13; three at $12; 
two at #14 and 812 50; one at $13 50, $11 and $10. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 
773 head of cattle on sale. There was a good 
attendance of buyers, and the demand was 
active, at an advance of 10 cents per hundred 
for butchers’ grades and stockers. Heavy 
cattle were slow and unchanged. The follow- 
ing were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Fancy steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 
lb nominal, 


4 00@4 25 

Choice steers, fine, fat and well 

formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs 8 75@3 90 
Good steers, well faited, weighing 

GOO CO 1,100 TDB,. occ. ccccccsecccces 3 60@3 90 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat ; 

cows, heifers and light steers 3 20@3 56 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 

thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 50@2 75 
— btaebaeas ens pekekbesbo-ee Revenes 2 p 


(Perens See eee eee) Peewee aneweeee oo 


Bell sold Marx 10 good butchers’ steers av 
903 Ibs at $3 60. 

C Roe sold Bussell a mixed lot of 22 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 865 Ibs at $3 25 and 
5 thin ones av 726 ibs at $2 50. 

Purdy soid Marx 4 fair butchers’ steers av 
1,017 lbs at $3 35 and a thin cow weighing 940 
Ibs at $2 50. 

Simmons sold Burt Spencer 19 fair butchers’ 
steers av 1.050 lbs at $3 50 and one weighing 
860 Ibs at $3 25. 

Standlick sold Phillips 7 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,065 ibs at $3 6244 and 3 good cows 
to sold Wreford & Beck av $80 lbs at $3. 

Lomason sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 8 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at 
$2 75. 

Shaw sold Knoch 4 choice butchers’ steers 
av 990 lbs at $3 85 and 3 thin cows to Reagan 
ay 973 ibs at $2 50. 

Wietzel sold Cross a mixed lot of 15 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 816 lbs at $2 75. 

scofield sold Caplis a mixed lot of 17 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 985 lbs at $3 40 and 
5 thin ones av 920 lbs at $2 50. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Caplis a mixed lot of 

29 head of good butchers’ stock av 873 lbs at 

$3 20. 

Holmes sold Hersch 6 fair butchers’ steers 

av 1,000 lbs at $3 35. ; 

Scamme!! sold Reagan a mixed lot of 7 head 

of fair butchers’ stock av 744 lbs at $3 10. 

Ramsey sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 7 

head of thin butchers’ stock av 667 lbs at 

$2 70. 

Easterman sold Farnam a mixed lot of 8 

head of good butchers’ stock av 782 lbs at 
20. 

ig" sold Kammen 9 good heifers av 792 

lbs at $3 50. 

Lomason gold Steele 12 stockers av 712 lbs 

at $2 75. 

Watson sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 7 

head of thin butchers’ stock av 777 lbs at 

$2 5C. 

Loosemore sold Phillips a mixed lot of 8 

head of good butchers’ stock av 1,076 lbs at 


25. - 
Clark sold Marx a mixed lot of 5 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 800 lbs »t $2 75 and 3 
thin cows ay 910 lbs at $2 50. 
Simmons sold J Wreford 6 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,075 lbs at $3 60. ? 
Harger sold Marshich 5 good butchers 
steers av 1,102 lbs at $3 75. 
Adams sold Bussell a mixed lot of 18 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 1,016 lbs at $3 25. 
G D Spencer sold Phillips a mixed lot of 12 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 795 ibs at $3 15 
and 8 choice cows to Wreford & Beck av 1,353 
lbs at $3 50. 
Seeley sold Steele 7 good shipping steers av 
1,350 Ibs at $4 and 3 fair cows av 1,160 lbs at 
15 


George sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 17 





head of fair butchers’ stock ay 774 lbs at $3 10, 


oe sold Purdy 9 stockerg 757 lbs at 

Dunn sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 

4 eg of good butchers’ stock ay 946 Ibs at 
0, 

Holmes sold Caplia a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 666 lbs at $3 anda 
choice cow to Wreford & Beck weighing 1,200 
lbs at $3 25. 

( Pardy sold Loosemore &@ mixed lot of 10 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 946 bbs at $3. 

Scammell sold Brooka 16 choice butchers’ 
steers av 1,110 Ibs at $3 8214. 

Dunn sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 8 
aoe of thin butchers’ stock ay 955 |bs at 

50. 
* Long sold Phillips a mixed lot of 22 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 867 lbs at $3 25, 

Beardsley sold Mason a mixed lot of 15 

head of fair butchers’ stock av 720 Ibs at 


10. 

Webb sold Mason 3 good cows av 1,216 ibs 
at $3 10. 

Adgate sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
. head of good butchers’ stock av 1,076 ibs at 

3 60. 

Simmons sold Marx 5 fair butchers’ steers 
av 948 lbs at $3 30. 

Clark sold Purdy 7 feeders av 860 Ibs at $3 
and 3 stockers av 670 lbs at $2 75. 

Shaw sold Farnam a mixed lot of 5 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 916 lbs at $3 25. 

Georges sold Brooka 11 stockers av 754 lbs at 


Adgate sold Flieschman 10 fair butchers’ 
steérs a7 1,010 lbs at $3 50. 

Holmes sold Kolb a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 653 lbs at $3 and 5 
feeders to Gleason av 826 lbs at the same 
price. 

Loosemore sold Kolb 3 choice cows av 1,303 
lbs at $3 35. 

Nichols sold Bussel! u mixed lotof 8 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock uv 792 lbs at $2 25. 

Gleason sold Purdy a mixed lot of 28 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 790 lbs at $3 10. 

David sold Stonehouse 16 fair butchers’ 
steers av 962 lbs at $3 40. 

SHEEP, 

The offerings of sheep numbered 1,149 head. 
For the best of the receipts prices ranged 
higher than those of last week, but common, 
of which the bulk of the offerings were made 
up, were dull and barely steady at former 
quotations. 

Bliss sold Loosemore 40, part lambs, av 54 
lbs at $3 50. 

Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 98, part lambs, av 
67 lbs at $4. 
$ GD Spencer sold Monahan 80 ay 82 lbs at 

4 20. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Morey 200 av 82 lbs 
at $4 30. 

Robb sold John Robinson 39 av 74 
$3 75 and 22 lambs av 71 lbs at $5. 

George sold Fitzpatrick 27 spring lambs av 
44 lbs at $6 87%. 

Watson sold John Robinson 68, part lamba, 
av 68 lbs at $4 25, and 8 spring lambs to 
Wreford & Beck av 54 lbs at $7. 

Bliss sold Loosemore 40, part lambs, av 
lbs at $3 50. 

Cullen scld Filzpatrick 94 culls av 52 
$2 10. 

Cushman sold Loosemore 72 av 56 

° 


lbs at 


lbs at 
lbs at 


Page sold Loosemore 70 av 65 lbs at $3 50. 
Ramsey sold John Robinson 31 av 56 lbs at 
$3 25. 

Lovewell sold Monahan 73 av 54 lbs at $3 25. | 

Clark sold Fitzpatrick 55 av 71 Ibs at $3 75. | 

Sprague sold John Robinson 37, part jambs, | 
av 52 lbs at $3 50. 

HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 545 head. ! 
The demand for hogs was fairly active, but at | 
prices 10@15 cents lower than they sold at | 
these yards last week. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Kauss 8 av 201 Ibs at 
$4 50. 

G D Spencer sold Kuner 11 p‘gs av 74 bs at 
$4 75. 

Bliss soid Rauss 29 av 162 lbs at $4 50. 

Adams sold Webb Bros 7 av 228 Ibs at $4 50. 
$4 50. 

Waterman sold RS Webb 49 av 210 lbs at 
4 50. 

Ramsey sold R S Webb 32 av 166 ibs at 
$4 50. 

Page sold RS Webb 10 av 314 Ibs at $4 25. 

yeorge sold Webb Bros 48 av 177 lbs at 
$4 50. 

Robb sold Rauss 20 av 175 lbs at $4 50. 

Bell sold Webb Bros 8 av 147 Ibs at $4 50. 

Beardsley sold R 8 Webb 42 av 166 lbs at 
$4 50. 

Belhimer sold Rauss 23 ay 148 lbs at $4 50. 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 
CATTLE. 

The offerings of cattle at these yards num- | 
bered 343 head. For butchers’ grades 
supply was nut equal to the demand, and | 
prices were a strong 10 cents higher than last 
week. Several loads of heavy cattle went , 
through in first hands. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed let of 7 | 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 674 lbs at! 
$2 85 and 4 fair steers av 1,045 lbs at $3 25. H 

Judson sold Phillips a mixed lot of 19 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 940 Ibs at $3 30 | 
and 3 thin heifers to Cross av 566 lbs at $2 60. | 

C Roe sold John Robinso? a mixed lot of 20 | 
head of good butchers’ stock av 798 lbs at | 
$3 15; 10 fair ones av 827 lbs at $3 and 4 bulls |! 
av 932 lbs at $2 25. H 

Allen sold McIntire 4 fair heifers avy 760 | 
lbs at $3 25. } 

O'Hara sold Reagan a mixed lot of 6 head } 
of fair butchers’ stock av 710 lbs at $2 90 and | 
2 choice cows av 1,245 lus at $3 20. 

McQuillan sold Burt Spencer a mixed lot of ! 
10 head of good butchers’ stock av 868 lbs at 
$3 25 and 4 bulls av 912 lbs at $2 25. i 

C Roe sold Brooka 14 good butchers’ steers 
&v 1,114 lbs at $3 75 and 23 fair ones to Bergin 
av 966 ibs at $3 40. 

O Hara sold Clark a mixed lot of 15 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 892 lbs at $3 15. 

Bordine sold Cross a mixed lotof 7 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 818 lbs at $3 10. 

C Roe sold Jobn Robinson a mixed lot of 10 
head of good butchers’ stock av 872 ibs at 
$3 30 and 3 thin cows av 980 lbs at $2 50. 

SHEEP. 

The receipts of sheep numbered 390 head. 
Sheep were in good demand, and the receipts 
were closed out prices bigher than they would 
have broughtin Buffalo. 

C Roe suld John Robinson 49 lambs av 65 lbs 
at $5 50. 

Bordine sold Young 84, part lambs, av 71 
lbs at $4. 

Judson sold John Robinson 67, part lambs, 
av 62 lbs at $3 75. 

Merritt sold John Robinson 63, part lambs, 
av 75 ibs at $4 25. 

Judson sold Young 119, wooled, av 85 lbs 
at $5. 

HOGS. 

The receipts of hogs numbered 305 head. 
The hog market ruled slow, and the sales 
made were at about the closing prices of last 
week at these yards. 

Bordine sold Webb Bros 20 av 182 Ibs at 
$4 50 and 3 sows av 390 lbs at $4. 

C Roe sold Webb Bros 22 av 185 lbs at $4 50 
end 12 pigs to Sullivan av 65 lbs at $4 75. 

Allen sold Webb Bros 42 av 178 lbs at $4 45. 

McQuillan sold Webb Bros 13 av 185 lbs at 


4 50. 
C Roe sold Webb Bros 60 av 203 ibs at $4 50. 


Chicago. 


CATTLE.—Keceipts 45,308 against 48,208 last 
week, Shipments 15,602 head. The receipts 
of cattle on Monday numbered 11,456 head. 
The market opened up slow and weak, but 
soon became active at prices stronger than 
those of Saturday. Two loads of 1,498 Ib 
steers sold toa New York butcher at $4 40; 
twenty head of 1,858 lb Herefords sold at 
$4 25. Shippers and exporters paid $3 60@ 
4 40 for 1,057 to 1,556 lb steers. Dressed beef 
men bought most of the native cattle. They 
paid $3 35@4 20 for 890 to 1,629 lb steers. 
Most of the 1,150 to 1,800 Ib steers sold at $3 80 
@4; some corn fed westerns av 1,503 lbs sold 
at $3 85; some 1,105 distillery fed cows sold 
at $312!¢. Texas bulis, cows, and stags sold 
at $1 80@2 75; grass Texas steers sold at $2 90 
@3 174, and “fed’’ cattle at $3 20@3 60. 
Right car loads of Tennessee cattle av 1,061 
lbs sold at $360. Native cows sold princi- 
pally at $2 55@3 10. Stock cattle sold at $2 50 
3 6234, bulk at $3 05@3 35. Prices were steady 
on Tuesday, ruled weak on Wednesday and 
on Thursday ravged 5@10 cents lower. On 
Friday the market was active and firm, clos- 
ing at the following. 

QUOTATIONS: 


Good tochoice steers, 1,300 to 1,500 lbs 4 20@4 40 
Fair to good 1,000 to 1,500 Ibs....,.. .. 3 70@4 15 








Molmes sold Webb Bros 6 avy 216 ibs at | 


Sweet sold Webb Bros 36 av 215 lbs at $4 65. | 


Cullen sold RS Webb 42 av 208 ibs at $4 5". | 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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YZ 
matter how thic'x 
off an all-metal car. 


THE BUCKEYE BINDE 


SEE THIS MAN? 


“Yes, Pa, who is he? Is it 


; Presid 
Harrison?” “No, my 80n, ion 


a celebrated manufacturer of 
Railway Cars, and he is Writing 
a letter to the public, tellin 
them that Wood and Steel 
Iron is the best combina 
for a Car, a Wagon, or a 1 
vesting Machine. He Bay: 
“‘ All-Steel”’ Car would no: 
@ success any more than 
All-Steel Binder. 
agrees exactly with 
testimony of Mr. 4. 
Sessons, the manag; r o7 
the Pullman Car ( 
who in a recent in:ey. 
view on this subject 
Baid: ‘ Wood can not _ 
discarded in the manu. 
facture ofcars. In 18¢@@. 
9 I inspected some a)). 
iron cars and fourg 
them utterly 1 selesa 
after a few years’ 6er. 
vice. A wooden truck 
is longer lived than » 
metal one. And in g 
wreck, where the carg 
are twisted and bent, an 


on 
ars 
an 
be 
an 
He 
the 


all-iron or all-steel truck cannot be as readily 
repaired. The racking strain of the car wiil 

_ buckle the iron or work the rivets loose. No 
tne paint, the elements will also in time rust the rivets 
E'rost also produces oxidation on all-metal cars” 


Is made of WOOD and STEEL 
and IRON. Send for catalogue to 


AULTMAN, MILLER & CO. AKRON, 0,,U, 5.4, 








THE ALBION 


SPRING-TOOTH CULTIVATOR.® 


Combines Four Machines in One. 


A CORN CULTIVATOR which is the repre- 
sentative tool of level cultivation, and wil! 
increase the yleld from 25 to 50 per cent, 
in @ dry season and rid your farm of weeds. 

A FIELD CULTIVATOR OR PULVER: 
IZER which will thoroughly pulverize the 
hardest ground. 

A WHEEL HARROW which draws ons 
third easier than the Disc, and can be used 
on stony and new ground where the Disc {z 
useless. 

A SEEDER that will put in spring crops on 
corn stubble without plowing or previous 
fitting, saving from 200 to 400 per cent in labor, 

It saves storing and keeping in repair all 
these different machines, and materially 
reducés the cost. Send for Circulars. 


ALBION MFC. CO., 
Albion, Mich. 
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NOT EXCELLED © SS 
| WY \NY RAKE IN THE MARKET. 


~ eee rage 9 eee cwee ~ 


MACHINERY 


Special introduction prices in all new territory, 





COG WHEELS 
to Get out of Order # 


per hour. P 


{ | CUTTERS —10 sizes—capacities from 500 Ibs to 

} . OWER sizes, 

j oods a specialty, and can,‘in consequence, give >sitive- 

} 5 better Zo 1 Se a oan pi of our 
ompetitors, r { ape 


should be read by every farmer who is in 
raising or dairying; mailed 
8 


TS or 


PRACTICALLY 


ray ie 
, 4 A Self-Dump Rake 
f pe ql a 
via 
na es HIGH WHEELS with 
Tires bolted on. TEETH 
are long 4nd adjustabie. Mace 
of Crucible Steel with Oii 
Temper. Has a Lock Lever 
gand Swinging Cleaner-Bar,. 
We make both the COIL and 
DROP TOOTH. 

We also manufacture Buckeye 
Grain Drills, Buckeye Cider 
Mills, Buckeye Riding and 
Walking Caltivators, Bucke 
eye Seeders, Lubin Pulvere 
izer and Clod Crushers. 

Branch Houses: Philadelphia, 

Pa.; Peoria, Ills.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Kansas City Mo.; and San Frage 
\\ cisco, Cal. @@ Send for Circular t 

e/ther of the above firms or to 


F.P.MAST & CO. Springfield,0. 


10 tons 
- RS—both Sweep and Tread, 8 sizes, 
ARRIERS—built to order to fit Silos. We are the 


only manufacturers in this country making this class of 


! in stock 
‘ on receipt of 10 cents in 
Silver. Catalogues and Price Lists mailed Fre- 


mps or 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., MANITOWOC, WIS, 





Poor to fair, 900 to 1,250..........0... 
Fancy native cows and heifers....... § 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,100 


8820 


S00 The .i.a- 
Stockers and Feeders.............- 
Texas bulls and cows.. ... 

Texas steers ~ 


Co a 08 Go Go 


Or to 00 09 


Hogs.—Receipts 59,385, against 115,559 last 
week. Shipments 15,196. The 
hogs on Monday numbered 11,236 bead. 
The receipts were smaller than expected, and 
as the attendance of buyers was large prices 
ranged 5@10 cents higher than on Saturday. 
Poor to prime light sold at $4 35@4 70; inferior 
mixed tochoice heavy, $4 30@465; skips and 
culls, $3 50@4 25. The market was active on 
Tuesday, but atadecline of 5 cents. Prices 
showei a decline of 5@10 cents on Wednes- 
day, but on Jhursday closed stronger. On 
Friday the receipts numbered 13,000. The 


demand was active and prices ranged 10@15 | 


cents higher. Poor to prime ligit sold at 
$4 40@4 70; inferior mixed to choice heavy, 
$4 30@4 55; skips and eulls, $3 50@4 25. 


Buffalo. 
CATTLE.—-Receipts 15,787, against 18,120 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 


Monday with 150 car loads of cattle on sale. | 


Eastern buyers were out of the market, and 
consequently the demand for heavy cattle 
was slow atadecline of 10 cents from the 
prices of the previous Monday. Fat light 
butchers’ steers and good mixed butchers, 
stock were in active demand at full former 
prices, 
Good to choice steers of 1,450 to 1,500 lbs 
were quoted at $4 20@4 40; geod 1,300 to 1,400 
Ib do, $4 10@4 25; good 1,200 to 1,300 ]b do, $4 


@4 20; good 1,100 to 1,200 Ib do, $3 90@4 15; | 
good 1,070 to 1,100 lb do, $3 60@4, and good | 
900 to 1,000 lbs, $3 40@3 70. Mixed butchers’ | 
in fair demand, and cows and heifers quotable | 
at $3@3 75; stockers and feeders in fair de- | 


mand at $2 75@3 for the former and $3 25@ 
350 for the latter. Prices were firm on 
Tuesday and Wednesday with light receipts. 
There were 22 loads on sale Thursday which 
brought about former prices. The receipts 
on Friday were light and the market ruled 
steady closing at the followirg 
QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves—Graced steers, weign- 
ing 1,500 to 1,690 lbs.........65- ++ 

Choice Beeves—-Fine, fat, well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 
1,500 lbs 

Good beeves—-Well-fattened steers 
weighing 1,300 to 1,400 

Medium Grades—Steers 10 fine flesh. 
weighing 1,1" tq tw) eng 

Light Butchers’—-Steers «veragin 
1000 to 1,100 ibs, of fair to goo 
quality.. 

Butchers’ 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 Ibs, 

Michigan stock cattle, common to 
choice. 


84 25@4 40 


4 10@4 25 
3 9034 0) 
3 80@4 10 


3 40@3 75 


3 0023 60 


Ph eee erred 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice... . 3 00@3 2% 
Fat bu''s ‘air to extra 2 25@3 00 

SaeEr Receipts 25,600, against 33,000 the 
previous week. There were 40 car loads of 
sheep on sale Monday. The demand was 
active ane 10 cents higher than on Satur- 
day. Gcod 9) to 100 1b sheep brought $4 10@ 
4 40; good 80 to 90 Ibdo, $3 85@4 10; good 70 
to 80 Ib do, $8@3 75; culis. $1 50@2 25. Lambs 
scarce and better. Good 75 to 85 lb lambs 
brought #4 35@5 2h; gocd 65 to 75 lb do, $3@ 
450; common, $2@3. The market was steady 
on Tuesday, advanced 10@15 cents on 
Wednessay, ruled fim on Thursday and 
closed on Friday with 90 to 100 ib sheep sell- 
ing at $4 24@4 50; 80 to 9H 1m, $4@4 25; 70 to 80 
1b, $3 15@8 90; culla, *1 75@2 60; lambs, 75 to 
85 Iba, 8 40@5 50; 65 to 75 1b, $4 25@4 75. 

Aoas.— Receipts 41,113, against 44,660 the 
previous week There were 70 car loads of 
hogs on sale Monday The market was duil 
and slow for all grades Pigs and selected 
Yorkers bronght $4 55@4 65, the bulk of the 
sales nt $4 6); selected medium weights $4 55; 
roughs, *4, and stags $3@3 50. The demand 
was slow on Tuesday, but prices were firm. 
Prices were steady on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, and closed on Friday at an advance of 
1 cents, with pigs anda Yorkers selling at $4 70 
@4 8) and medium weights at $4 55@4 60. 





receipts of | 
The | 


while common grades were weak. | 


ERS AND PROSPECTORS, 


W. WEAVER, 1605 S. Broad St., 
lt Philadelphia, Pa. 


| POULTRY. POULTRY. 


y it’ OR ROCK DRILLS, WELL BOR- 





Ship your live and dressed Pov.rry to us at 
any time. we will pay the HIGHEST CASS 
MARKET PRICE and make prompt returns 


THE FALTIS MARKET, 


391 Woodwerd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
GS” Good prices paid for spring chickens and 
ducks, weight from 134 lbs and upwards each 


BRIGHTINE niageree 
LOUMBAGO. PAIN IN BACK, DIABETES 
Bright's Disease and Kindred Ailments. 
Physicians prescribe it. 81.00, Ask Drugwist or wr 
WM. T. LINDLEY & CO., 218 LaSalle St., Chicago, Tl! 


—_— 





ae ge MAK: Genuine Nellis Forks, 
DP (sINCLE OR DOUBLE HARPOON.) 

Secured by selecting those 

having imprint of ourTrade 

Mark will avoid infringers 

and counterfeiters, {f not 

sold by your dealers address 





Agents in Every Town and County, 


in the United States to sell our new work. No 
| experience necessary, it is a beauty and sells on 
| sight. Women employed as well as men. Se- 
| cure your territory at once. Address W. L. 
| Harris € Co, 51 & 52 Porter Bl’k., Grand Rapids, 
| Michigan. 





STEEL LINED 
%~ CONTINUOUS 


wa — WE ALLOW 
FOUND SATISFACTORY 4 ALLORPART FREIGHT. 
Address PROGRESS MFG. CO., MERIDIAN, MISS. 


WELL DRILLS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Send 20 cts. for mailing 
catalogues with full par 
=m ticulars. 


F.C. Austin Mfg. Co 
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WAX. S 
Ten 
\ 


MENTION THISIPAPERA 


ADDRESS |" , 
KEYSTONE MFG, Sterling, lis 
a6-13t 


$2588 “comm © 


Feed Mill and Corn Sheller 


that will shell from 40 to 50 busheis and grind 

from 6 to 12 bushels of corn per hour with — 

horse power, either tread or sweep Will ship 
on ten days’ trial. Address ’ 
FOREST CITY MACHINE WORES, 

40-44 Columbus St., C eveland, 0410- 


—_—" 
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Agricultural.— 
Wrinkles ar 
Sbropshire 
Department 
Sheep Husbé 
Sugar Beets 

The Horse.—N¢ 
ty of Dockin 
Good Stallion 

The Farm.—A 
Pedigree See 
provementof 
Germination 
Crop and Cro; 
ing the Amou 
Agricuitural 

The Poultry Yar 

Borticultural.—} 
Black Knot 
Beans—Horti 
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Products—Wo 
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Sustained—Ag 

Stock Notes 

News Summary. 
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Gossip—Ways « 
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No Great Men 
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Scrotal Hernia 
Horse—Probat 
mor in a Two ‘ 
Oommercial 





SILOS NEEL 


** A cover tot! 
unnecessary. 
of any sort, la 
surface waste of 
with paper, boar 
or three inches 
surface protecti 
three inches of v 
cover that offers 
The silos covere 
well tread 
ofany. Those 
weighted report 
no more necessi 
of putting two 
foot on a potato 
We cupy the 
the American 
believe the cor 
At least they a 
of weighting in 
Mr. C. F. Moors 
to use weights « 
lost a large amot 
ing. It extendec 
over a foot in « 
then he has go 
weighting, and ! 
mouldy siiage. 
instances since 
covering and \ 
Sary to its pri 
the air is not « 
tain amount of 
presence of ey 
easily traced 
mouldy silage. 
@3 would be m 
of the silos and 
We saw thes 
Detroit, opened 
tight, with doat 
and tarred pape 
the same mann 
a8 near air-tig! 
of mouldy silag 
tion of the top 
had a pleasant, 
appearance an 
it very appetizid 
horns Mr. Wrig 
At the farm « 
80n when the f¢ 
in fine shape. 
Stock to feed— 
Dumber of Pe 
this, too much « 
ed it spoiled be 
And feeding 
Stock, with mo 
ous thing to du 
Will soon be ec 
from the breed 
We should a 
Silos to make 
Dossible, cove 
ciently to exel 
and they will 1 
of their silage 


The 


In a bullet 
Experiment St 
mended as the 
best: “ Pot th 
Cover them wit 
€d a little all t 
Sary, as cold 
Seed remain 
twelve hours, 
Stroyed, as tha 
i8 soon filled p 
Seed and the w 


Wr continu 
tin on Silos aq 

muel Johns¢ 
riculture, jt 
the literature ¢ 
the issues of 
*hould be save 





